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HE British occupied area on the Rhine is now 
completely surrounded by the French cordon, 
and all its trade, not only with unoccupied 

Germany, but with the outside world, is suspended. 
The British Chamber of Commerce in Cologne has 
passed a resolution urging the necessity of immediate 
and drastic action by the London Government to save 
British traders from ruin. Mr. Bonar Law, however, 
remains inactive, and defends his inaction on the 
ground that the French Government dislikes receiving 
protests and that he and his colleagues do not wish 
to annoy M. Poincaré in any way. It is true, he 
declared on Tuesday, that the French have “ cut the 
jugular vein of German industry,” and the result is 
“‘ immense economic loss ” for everybody. The French 
themselves are suffering severely, but “they know 
that Germany is suffering more and would deeply 
resent any attempt at mediation.’”” He hinted that 
presently the French might realise the failure of their 
policy, but argued that until they did so it was useless 
to interfere. 
* * . 

This line of reasoning would be valid enough if 
there were any reason to suppose that the primary 
object of the French operations is to secure reparation 
payments. For then we might hope that in a month 
or two at the utmost their failure would be admitted and 
they would be abandoned. In point of fact, however, 
their failure in this respect has been fully recognised 
and admitted in France for weeks past. No responsible 
French speaker or writer any longer affects to regard the 
invasion of the Ruhr as a debt-collecting measure. 
Its purpose is to obtain “security” and to rectify 
those parts of the Treaty of Versailles which were 





determined in opposition to the claims of the French 
Government. Practically all the leading political 
writers in Paris are now demanding the revision of 
the Treaty so as to secure (1) the permanent French 
or Allied occupation of the Rhine frontier, (2) the 
abandonment of the provision for a plebiscite in the 
Saar valley in 1934 and the definite incorporation of 
that coalfield in French territory, and (8) permanent 
arrangements for securing the coke of the Ruhr for the 
metallurgical industries of France. This is the pro- 
gramme which is to be forced upon Germany when, 
as a result of the severance of the jugular vein of her 
industry, she surrenders at discretion. What does 
the British Government think of it? Mr. Bonar Law 
would, we suppose, if he were questioned, plead that 
he had no official knowledge of any such plans. But 
his responsibility is surely far too serious to be escaped 
by pleas of that kind. His defence of the policy of 
inaction is in any case irrelevant ; for why should the 
French ever conclude that their policy is a failure if 
its object is what the French Press declares it is. They 
need never admit its failure—until France is crushed 
by a new war; and if Mr. Bonar Law proposes to 
wait for that admission he may well wait for ever. 
We do not imagine that he utterly misunderstands 
the whole situation, but he speaks as if he did. 


* ~ * 


Events at Angora have turned out as we expected. 
The National Assembly has rejected the draft Treaty 
of Lausanne, but has put forward counter-proposals 
on which it asks for further negotiations. The out- 
standing points of difference are the financial and 
economic clauses, the capitulations and the Mosul 
question, which the Turks demand shall be settled 
within a fixed period. We do not see how there can 
be any refusal to reopen the discussion, tiresome as it 
may be. The French, to judge from the expressions 
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of opinion in their Press, are willing, and nobody in 
this country, so far as we know, outside the Foreign 
Office, is unwilling. Even Lord Curzon, we imagine, 
will hardly expect us to embark on another war with 
Turkey in order to save his reputation for firmness. 
That reputation, it seems, is likely to be put to the 
test again in Egypt, where the situation is profoundly 
unsatisfactory. Not only is the Cabinet crisis un- 
solved, but there have been fresh bomb outrages, 
followed by official and unofficial reprisals. Mr. Ben 
Spoor, M.P., who is in Cairo, telegraphs to the Man- 
chester Guardian to urge that “ militarist control must 
be replaced by diplomatic control,” and that the 
first step must be the repatriation of Zaghlul Pasha 
and his colleagues. And this is not merely his own 
view. Englishmen on the spot are talking of the 
bankruptcy of martial law, and of Zaghlul, or a Govern- 
ment enjoying his support, as alone able to “ deliver 
the goods.”” What do the British Government propose 
to do? Not, we hope, to play the fool with Egypt, 
as their predecessors did with Ireland. We are far 
from suggesting that the whole blame for the present 
state of affairs rests on Lord Allenby. He has done 
his duty in extremely trying circumstances. But we 
have got to see that his doing his duty does not involve 
us in a catastrophe. Zaghlul’s return may involve 
risks ; but what are the prospects of escape from the 
present impasse in any other way ? 
* * * 

It is difficult for the disinterested spectator to under- 
stand what the controversy over “ Liberal re-union ”’ 
is all about. It is certain, and always has been certain, 
that ultimately there will be only one Liberal Party 
and not two. But the question of whether Mr. Lloyd 
George’s present supporters in the House are likely 
to follow him back into the Liberal fold or to gravitate 
towards the Conservative Party, with which they 
seem more usually to vote, is one which can only be 
solved ambulando. Very few of them in any case are 
likely to survive the test of: another election, unless 
they can make up their minds to which party they 
belong. Mr. Lloyd George’s political stock has fallen 
incredibly during the past few weeks; he has no 
longer a name to conjure with. And even if he had, 
what material is there on either side for a conference 
or a bargain? What are the Asquithians expected 
to surrender? What have the Lloyd Georgians to 
offer? The whole discussion seems to us to be almost 
meaningless. Probably there are no differences of 
real opinion between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George—and nothing therefore to discuss at a con- 
ference—but it is obviously impossible for the As- 
quithians to make any bargain which would prevent 
their criticising the policy of the late Coalition Govern- 
ment in regard to housing, reparations, unemployment, 
Mesopotamia and the Near East. Reunion may come 
and doubtless will come; but as a matter of common 
decency it is surely necessary to wait for a year or two 
—to wait, that is to say, until the consequences of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s blunders in almost every department 
of national policy have become questions of history. 
The problem is crudely practical. No one can let 
bygones be bygones until they are bygones. 

* * * 

Mr. E. F. Wise, who lately resigned his position in 
the Civil Service to become Economic Adviser to the 
Central Union of Russian Co-operative Societies, has 
produced a violent flutter in the anti-Bolshevik dove- 
cotes. The Morning Post is shocked beyond measure, 
and a Tory stalwart has made him the subject of a 
question in the House. What is all the pother about ? 
If it were the assertion of the principle that a high 
official in a Government Department should not 
transfer himself to the service of a private profit- 
making firm in the same line of business, so to speak, 


the critics might claim our sympathy. This sort of 
transference, of which there have been many instances 
in recent years, is a dangerous and reprehensible 
practice. It is obviously undesirable, for instance, 
that high officials of the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade should be able to look forward—if 
they behave themselves—to comfortable seats on 
Railway Directorates in their declining years. Such 
transferences open the door to corruption and unsettle 
the confidence of the public in its servants. We can 
only regret that there is nothing to prevent them save 
a nice sense of honour in the civil servant’s own breast. 
But the Morning Post and its friends are naturally 
not concerned with such a principle; and the principle, 
in any event, could hardly be made to apply to Mr, 
Wise’s case. Their trouble is political prejudice. If 
Mr. Wise had gone into the service of some emigré 
organisation, he would, no doubt, have been féted 
instead of pilloried. As it is, his critics are in a stew 
lest he should communicate “ official secrets’ to the 
Soviet Government. But there does not appear to be 
the slightest evidence of the existence of any such secrets, 
Mr. Wise has, as everyone is aware, long been in close 
touch with the Russians; he played a considerable 
part in the establishment of the Russian Trade Dele- 
gation in London and in the various efforts made in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s time to promote better relations. 
It is precisely his keenness and single-mindedness in 
that respect that makes his action welcome to all who 
are not suffering from the Red complex. 
a * * 

Nine thousand five hundred pounds is, of course, 
£9,500, neither more nor less; and £9,500 is worth a 
thought even to a Government which thinks in hundreds 
of millions. But it would be difficult to imagine a 
more stupid proposal than the latest “ economy” 
measure of charging 6d. on four days in the week for 
admission to the British and the Natural History 
Museums. This ridiculous mouse was brought forth 
by the Geddes Committee mountain, which was 
obsessed by the idea that all national services ought 
to be run at a profit. It would pass even Sir Eric 
Geddes’ wits to make the British Museum pay; but 
to him, and apparently to the Government, the idea 
commends itself of charging ‘“ what the traffic will 
bear.”” But in this case, the “ traffic ” consists largely 
of school children and young men and women who 
cannot afford to pay. These Museums are great 
educational institutions, and the fullest use of them 
by the public ought to be encouraged. Museum visits 
form in London an important part of school work, and 
the children are encouraged to go again by themselves. 
Even a small charge is bound to shut out many of those 
who most profit by visiting the Museums. We notice 
that Lord Wolmer, speaking for the Government, 
declared that “every possible step would be taken 
to prevent the poor being deprived of this source of 
knowledge.” A pretty piece of humbug! What are 
these “steps”’ to be? Is the poor visitor to have 
his 6d. remitted on satisfying the doorkeeper that 
he is impecunious? Will a handful of pawntickets 
be required as evidence, or a chit from the Board of 
Guardians, or the absence of a shirt under his waist- 
coat ? We hope there will be enough sense—and 
sense of humour—in the House of Commons to ensure 
the dropping of this proposal. 

* * * 

The Rents Bill, designed not to provide for the 
future control of rents, but to reverse the House of 
Lords’ decision concerning illegal increases, is making 
slow progress in Standing Committee, in face of keen 
protests and some obstruction from the Labour Party. 
The Government has been strongly urged to withdraw 
the Bill, and to content itself with a clause in the forth- 
coming Rents and Housing Bill, making the statutory 
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increases without notice to quit legal for the future. 
This is surely the right course. As the complicated 
drafting of the present Bill shows, it is extremely 
difficult to frame retrospective legislation on a workable 
basis, and, unless the proposals are simplified, they are 
likely to lead to a big crop of litigation, possibly ending 
in further legal decisions which will make the position 
worse than before. Surely the sensible way out is for 
both landlords and tenants to cry “ quits’ up to the 
present, and to rest content with a clear declaration of 
the legal position for the future. The Government can, 
presumably, if it persists, force its retrospective Bill 
through the House of Commons; but the result in 
litigation and, perhaps, widespread rent strikes and 
refusals to pay, will hardly be worth the landlords’ while. 
* * * 


Dr. Salter’s resolution, urging the establishment of a 
Minimum Wage, led to an interesting discussion and a 
more interesting division in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. On a free vote of the House, there was a 
majority of only 13 votes against the motion—a result 
largely due, indeed, to much abstention or absenteeism 
on the part of Conservatives. It is inconvenient for 
candidates at an Election to confess that they have 
voted against the minimum wage. Dr. Salter’s pro- 
posal was not very precise. He apparently did not 
want a general national minimum wage laid down; he 
urged rather the establishment of machinery by which 
definite minimum rates could be prescribed for each 
trade. He recalled the fact that the late Government, 
in 1919, agreed to the setting up of a Minimum Wage 
Commission, and introduced a Bill, which was never 
proceeded with. This Bill was based on the unanimous 
recommendation of the abortive National Industrial 
Conference. Major Boyd-Carpenter, who replied for 
the Government, declared that a Commission would be 
“for the moment undesirable in view of the fact that 
the Trade Boards are functioning well.” It is satisfac- 
tory to have this admission from a Government which 
is credited with the design of seriously limiting Trade 
Board functions. If the Government is satisfied with 
the Trade Boards, we hope it will drop the proposed Bill 
based on the Cave Committee’s Report, and instead, 
use its powers to set up Boards in the numerous under- 
paid and unorganised trades in which the workers are 
at present without any legislative protection. Trade 
Boards cannot take the place of a National Minimum 
wage unless they are applied to all the unorganised and 
underpaid industries—which they are not yet. 

* * * 


The new Unemployment Insurance Bill, introduced 
into Parliament last week, aims at placing the State 
scheme on a permanent basis, and presumably indi- 
cates that the Government has given up for the present 
the idea of applying a general scheme of “ insurance 
by industry.” It fixes the rates of contribution, not 
only for the remainder of the emergency period, but 
also for the future when, it is assumed, unemployment 
will have shrunk to its normal dimensions. The scheme 
of dependents’ allowance, introduced as an emergency 
measure, is to be made permanent, and the State 
contribution is to be reduced to the proportion of one- 
fourth of the total, in accordance with the original 
plan of the Act of 1920. It will, however, be some 
time before the emergency period is over; for even 
if unemployment were to fall steeply, there would 
still be the deficiency on the Unemployment Fund, 
already nearing £20,000,000, to be paid off. The new 
Bill provides for the continuance of “ uncovenanted 
benefit” up to October, 1924; but the Government 
still refuses to make the benefit continuous, and the 
indefensible “gap” system remains. It is, indeed, 
modified and made less severe ; but why should there 

any “gaps” at all? Moreover, the Bill does 


nothing to abolish the present dual system of relief, 





or to ease the burden which rests on the Poor Law 
authorities in the “ necessitous areas.” Instead of 
the comprehensive measure which is needed, the 
Government has produced yet another makeshift 
—which is merely better than nothing. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Sir James Craig 
makes no concealment of his dislike of the new Customs 
barrier between North and South, a dislike which is 
shared by all sections of Irishmen. It is futile, how- 
ever, to argue as he does that “ without this barrier 
there would be no partition.” Belfast is as well aware 
as Dublin that the barrier is not a cause but a conse- 
quence. The Northern Parliament cannot have it 
both ways; if it is resolved to cut loose from Ireland 
it must not expect the Free State to forego revenue 
legally due to it in order to make smooth the path of 
Belfast traders. There is a good deal to be said for 
the Northern Prime Minister’s protest against a quick 
decision, and his suggestion that the matter should be 
postponed for a year deserves serious consideration. 
Even under the most favourable circumstances the 
working of the new system will entail harassing delays 
and heavy expenditure, and commercial opinion in 
the Free State would welcome any practical solution 
under which Ireland retained its economic unity. 
To prevent the erection of a Customs barrier we 
more is needed than the sort of sentimental appea 
to which Sir James Craig has hitherto confined himself, 
The Free State is preparing to collect its own revenues 
as a result of a dispute as to the basis of apportionment 
of Irish Customs between the Northern and Southern 
Governments. There is little doubt that a concession 
on this head by Sir James Craig’s Cabinet would do 
much to ease the situation, and it is obvious that in 
the long run some arrangement for a Customs union 
will have to be devised in the interests of all parties. 
For the present, unfortunately, the temper of North 
and South is such that each side appears to deem it 
good policy to cut off its own nose in the hope of 
spiting its neighbour's face. 

* * * 

The business of rounding up Irregular flying columns 
makes good progress. If resistance is by no means at 
an end it is visibly slackening, and the ease with which 
captures are made by the National forces is a clear 
indication that the fighting spirit of their opponents 
is declining to vanishing point. The Republican 
propaganda-sheets, which up till a few weeks ago 
were announcing victories all along the line and pro- 
claiming the speedy downfall of the Free State, have 
suddenly changed their tune. They have abated none 
of their violence, but their fiercest tirades are now 
directed against the weaklings in their own ranks who 
are dallying with the idea of surrender. Desperate 
efforts are being made to speed-up the attacks on the 
railways, a form of warfare which has the advantage 
of enabling the wreckers to inflict the maximum of 
damage on the community with a minimum of risk 
to their own skins. Persistence in these tactics is the 
best proof that the Irregulars have lost any hope they 
ever entertained of victory. A party which believed 
that it was destined to govern would not be insane 
enough to create a state of affairs which threatens to 
make all ordered government impossible. The chaotic 
finances of the county councils in the West and the 
Midlands show how deeply the moral rot which the 
Irregulars have sedulously cultivated is eating into the 
body politic. In Sligo and Offaly not a penny of the 
rates for the last half-year has been collected. Water- 
ford closes its financial year with £54,000 unpaid, and 
in some counties officials have not even thought it 
worth while to send out demand notes. The Govern- 
ment is rushing through a measure which will enable 
it to supersede local governing bodies which have 
Au 
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failed in their duty by commissioners equipped with 
drastic powers, a departure which, however autocratic, 
is at least better than acquiescence in the complete 
collapse of local administration. 

* * 7 


Po.iTIicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Short of throwing up 
the sponge altogether, Mr. Bonar Law is now left with 
no choice but to set about the reconstruction alike of 

his housing policy and his Government. Both want pulling 
together and both require to be democratised, each up to the 
present having been more or less under the thumb of the non- 
elective element in the Cabinet. Luckily for the Prime Minister, 
he may carry through his democratisation, if he gets to work 
at once, without having to challenge another direct popular 
verdict on the experiment. In other words, should he decide 
to bring in fresh blood from the rank and file of the Commons, 
he need not be deterred from choosing talent rather than 
mediocrity by the fear of incurring another Mitcham or Edgehill. 
Some months have yet to run before the old law as to the re- 
election of members on taking office resumes its restrictive sway. 
* * * 

If handled even belatedly with clearness of vision and some 
consistency of purpose, the position may yet be retrieved for 
the Government, though, as I have always held, it will have to 
be by a reconstituted Government. What, at the moment, 
are the vital factors? To begin with, nobody wants another 
General Election just yet, least of all those dismayed Minis- 
terialists who represent urban constituencies. Secondly, the 
inclination of the general body of Conservative Members, unless 
driven into revolt by the continued ineptitude of their leaders, 
should be to rally to the support of the Government, if only 
in the hope of lengthening their own political span. I should 
say, too, that Mr. Lloyd George’s manifest willingness to strike 
at his successor now that the latter’s security is threatened 
ought to count as a point in Mr. Law’s favour. For the Con- 
servative reunion has always been a simpler proposition than 
for the Liberals, and in the race now in progress between the 
two, few would hesitate to name their fancy in the Conservatives. 

* * * 

I daresay there are other precedents in political history for 
Mr. Lloyd George’s strange position at the moment—for 
instance, the isolation of Brougham after his unsuccessful 
attempt to get back to his old party under Melbourne’s wing— 
but I imagine the nearest parallel must be that famous occasion 
in Lord Randolph Churchill’s career when Lord Salisbury, on 
hearing that his ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer desired to re-enter 
the Unionist Government, gruffly remarked that nobody who 
had once been lucky enough to get rid of a boil from his neck 
would wish to have it a second time. I cannot recall a time 
when Mr. Lloyd George’s stock in the ordinary Liberal market 
stood so low as it seems to do to-day. Even during the worst 
period of the Coalition it was no uncommon experience to hear 
the Wee Frees sighing for half an hour of an Opposition to show 
up the Lloyd George of the Treasury Bench as none but a Lloyd 
George could do—an inspiration which was understood to have 
Mr. Lloyd George’s appreciative concurrence. Where is that 
unity of admiration now ? 

% * ” 

Frankly, the once dazzling prestige, having at last been 
tested out of office, is discovered to have been of the brittle 
quality that many had long suspected. When his old friends 
pictured Mr. Lloyd George in Opposition as their returned 
gladiator, they forgot that the obligation would have to be 
mutual and that in payment for his defence of them they would 
have to respond with a defence of him, and, moreover, would 
have to be particularly zealous on their new partner’s behalf 
against the ex-adepts of the late Coalition—Mr. Bonar Law, 
Lord Curzon and the rest. What an opening for the famous 
Asquith magnanimity ! 

* * * 

I see it is surmised in one quarter that a Lloyd George Liberal 
leadership would be regarded with trepidation by the Labour 
Party, and in another that such a development would be hailed 
by the Conservatives as the greatest asset for their party since 
the break-up of the Coalition. There is, of course, nothing 
incompatible in the two views, but as Labour’s most remarkable 
victories at the General Election were won against candidates 
either nominated or supported by the Lloyd George machine 
I fail to see why the Labour Party, any more than the Con- 
servatives, should be daunted by the prospect of a lengthening 
line of such highly vulnerable shadows. It would clearly be a 
case of the more the feebler. 


SO SAY ALL OF US 


T is fortunate, indeed, for the unhappy middle-class 
I that the British electorate has not yet been muzzled 
by any form of Proportional Representation, but 
can still bark and bite quite effectively at Governments 
which seek to set its will at nought. How often have 
we been assured that “the importance of by-elections 
is greatly exaggerated’! It would be difficult, indeed, 
to exaggerate the importance of the by-elections of 
the past week. Had Proportional Representation been 
in force, either these by-elections would not have been 
held at all or else their meaning would have been more 
or less completely obscured. As it is, their meaning 
is quite unmistakable and cannot be ignored; a 
Government which attempted to ignore it would be 
turned out by its own supporters. To find any sort 
of parallel for so dramatic a turnover of votes we should 
have to go back fifteen years to the days of the 
unpopular Licensing Bill of 1908 and the Peckham 
by-election. But even that famous electoral portent 
pales beside the results of Willesden and Mitcham 
and Edgehill. If the Conservatives cannot keep such 
ancient strongholds as these they might lose even 
Eastbourne or the City of London! There are thou- 
sands of good Tories in the City who would go the 
length of voting—for once—for a Labour candidate 
rather than face the prospect of being placed, in June, 
1924, at the mercy of their rapacious landlords. Not 
that landlords are more rapacious than any other class 
of property-owners; but owing to the shortage of 
accommodation they have a “ pull’ just now which 
other property-owners do not possess, and there is no 
reason to suppose that if they were decontrolled they 
would not make the most of their opportunities. 
Decontrol would be followed by a flood of notices 
inviting tenants to buy or go, and very many who 
cannot buy would be forced to go. To escape that tragic 
dilemma even the bluest of Tories, might vote for 
even the most blood-red of Communists. 


The plain moral of these elections is that the shortage 
of house accommodation is not a theory but a fact. 
We most of us know that if we were turned out of the 
house we now inhabit we should have the greatest 
possible difficulty in finding another within our means ; 
and that distressing prospect far outweighs any 
sympathy we may feel for Mr. Bonar Law’s attitude 
in relation to the Ruhr, or the Turkish settlement, 
or the peace of the world, or the House of Lords, or 
the income-tax or even the capital levy. We will 
pay, if need be, a little more rent, but we will not be 
evicted. Essen may look after itself, but Cosy Nook 
we will not surrender. Our principles may be strictly 
Conservative, but Cosy Nook is Cosy Nook. Nor is 
such a materialisation of politics at all to be deplored. 
On the contrary, anything that adds to our sense of 
the immediate importance to ourselves of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons or of the Cabinet 
is a quite definite gain. Politics cannot be made too 
real. Let the electorate once become accustomed to 
using the vote as it has used it during the past week 
and it will soon acquire a new sense, both of power 
and of responsibility. 

Meanwhile, the housing policy of the Government— 
in so far as anyone knows what it is—stands condemned. 
The precise terms of the Government Bill have not been 
published, but its general purport was disclosed some 
time ago, and has already provoked a strong protest 
from the local authorities. It proposed to give an 
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annual subsidy to the local authorities for each house 
built under the new scheme, while leaving the financial 
responsibility, and any loss over and above the fixed 
subsidy, with the local authority. So far the plan 
is in line with the proposals put forward by the local 
authorities themselves. The trouble has arisen over 
the amount of the subsidy and the types of houses to 
which it should apply. The Government, in love with 
the cheap—and nasty—houses recently built by the 
Nottingham and other authorities, desired to confine 
its financial aid to the erection of houses of the smallest 
types and the cheapest construction. These houses, 
in respect of accommodation and amenity and the 
quality of materials and workmanship, fall far below 
the minimum standards hitherto laid down by the 
Ministry of Health. Many local authorities flatly 
refuse to build such houses at all, on the ground that to 
do so would be to create new slum areas within a 
few years; and almost no local authority is prepared 
to agree that this is the sole type of house that is 
urgently needed, or that should be subsidised by the 
State. The Government desires to remove rent control 
from all save the smallest houses, and by letting the 
rent of the middle-class and better artisan houses rise, to 
call the private builder into the field. The joint revolt 
of the middle-class and the working-class against this 
policy has, by general consent, made decontrol of any 
type of house now under the Act impossible in the 
near future. It means, in effect, that before rent 
control can be removed, fresh houses must be supplied. 


This altogether upsets the Government’s policy. 
For Mr. Bonar Law relied on decontrol, and the con- 
sequent rise of rents, to provide the stimulus to fresh 
building. If control is to continue, the State must 
assume some degree of responsibility for the building 
of houses, not only of the cheapest but also of the 
superior types; for it is sheer nonsense to suppose 
that private building will come near meeting the need 
for houses of any of the types to which control at 
present applies. The Government therefore has no 
choice, so far as we can see, but drastically to recast 
its housing programme on far more ambitious and 
expensive lines. Its only alternative, at least, is to 
act in direct defiance of a public opinion which has 
been expressed with devastating clarity. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s position is not enviable. He 
believes in private enterprise, and on the return to 
private enterprise his whole policy, in respect both of 
rents and of housing, has been based. But the by- 
elections have blown his rent proposals sky-high, and 
without them his housing proposals have no reasonable 
foundation. If middle-class opposition had been 
silenced, the working class might have been put off 
with cheap and nasty housing on the Nottingham 
plan. But the middle class does not share Mr. Bonar 
Law’s devotion to private enterprise, when it is asked 
to face the prospect of a great rise in rents and a 
general inclination on the part of landlords to sell 
houses rather than lease them. It is kicking hard; 
and the probable result of its kicks will be to secure, 
for the working class as well as for itself, a new housing 
scheme conceived on more adequate lines. The policy 
of erecting, for workers only, ugly, uncomfortable and 
shoddy boxes of bricks as substitutes for houses is 
likely to go down under the storm which the Govern- 
ment’s rent policy has created. 

We do not pretend to know what course Mr. Bonar 
Law will now adopt. His Housing Bill has evidently 
gone once more into the melting-pot ; and its publica- 





tion has been indefinitely deferred. We may assume, 
however, that, whatever the Bill may provide, all idea 
of ever beginning decontrol before 1925 has been 
abandoned, and that the precedence of new building 
over decontrol has been recognised as inevitable. 
This leaves open the possibility of subsidies to private 
builders or of a larger housing scheme worked through 
the local authorities. The latter course, already com- 
mended to the Government by the almost unanimous 
voices of the larger local authorities themselves, seems 
the only practicable one ; and we hope that Mr. Bonar 
Law and his new Minister of Health will see the necessity 
of adopting, without limitation on the type of house to 
be built, the plan submitted by the Manchester Con- 
ference of Borough Council representatives—that is, 
the plan of a fixed annual subsidy per house, to run 
for the whole period during which loans are outstanding. 


This plan leaves the local authorities free to deter- 
mine what types of houses they will build, according 
to local requirements. Unlike the old housing scheme, 
it places upon them direct responsibility for efficiency 
and economy, and leaves them to shoulder any loss 
over and above the amount of the State grant. That 
is as it should be—provided the State grant is reason- 
ably adequate. The need for houses is national and 
the extra cost should be met nationally, but the direct 
administration of public expenditure for such a pur- 
pose should be controlled by bodies which understand 
local needs and will have to bear the eventual burden 
that would be involved in the creation of new slums. 
Theoretically both the Treasury and the Ministry of 
Health should no doubt be capable of realising the 
false economy of over-cheap construction, but in 
practice they are not at all likely to look so far ahead. 
The keynote, therefore, of any sound national pro- 
gramme of house-building must be the delegation of 
prime responsibility to the local authorities. Probably 
it will be found necessary to permit local variations in 
regard even to such a question as the date of decontrol. 
In some areas decontrol might be possible next year ; 
in other areas it may not be practicable for years 
to come. Everything depends upon the rate at which 
houses are built, and whilst it is perfectly true that 
decontrol might stimulate building, it would stimulate 
it at a price which the average tenant is not prepared 
to pay. To put decontrol first is to put the cart 
before the horse. 

At any rate the Government will now be forced to 
face the whole problem in an entirely new fashion. 
It has learned something of the intensity of feeling 
which the prevailing house-famine has created. Its 
proposals, whatever they may be, must be strictly 
practical, must be designed, that is to say, not to 
benefit or encourage any particular class of property 
owner, or to vindicate any particular theory as to the 
merits of private or public enterprise, but to produce 
houses. In Mitcham and Willesden and Edgehill— 
and almost everywhere else—the electors want more 
houses; and it is the business of the Government to 
see that somehow more houses are provided. What- 
ever policy may be adopted it will be judged not by 
its principles but by its results. We do not care who 
builds them or who finances the building, or whether 
the Ministry of Health realises or fails to realise the 
Governmental ideal of “‘ tranquillity.” We want more 
houses—and in the meantime we will not be turned 
out of such houses as we are fortunate enough to 
occupy. So say the electors who have been directly 
consulted—and so say all of us. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Brescia. March 4th. 


HE Italian Government has issued an official 
I denial of the truth of the rumours, chiefly of 
Parisian origin, concerning Italy’s participation 
in a negotiation for a “‘ Latin Union ” which is to put the 
relations of the Continental countries upon a new basis. 
The rapprochement aimed at in this negotiation was to 
be extremely close; in exchange for Italy’s complete 
political support, France was to promote Italian emigration 
to her colonies on specially favourable terms, and she was 
also to permit Italian capital to associate itself with the 
great French industrial enterprises. Signor Mussolini has 
expressed a curt and prompt disapproval of the terms of 
collaboration which the Petit Parisien and other “ inspired” 
newspapers in France have proposed—terms which were 
ingeniously contrived for the purpose of alarming Great 
Britain and forcing a reconsideration of the British attitude 
towards the Ruhr invasion. But the French, being obliged 
in their predicament to believe that anything good enough 
to be true is true, will probably continue to dream a happy 
dream of the exploitation of Italian man-power to the profit 
of their Continental ascendancy. That subtle flattery of 
the Italians contained in the phrase, “‘ the path to London 
lies through Rome,” will continue to be the order of the day. 
The rumours in general seem to have been taken seriously 
in England, but this is evidence of the fact that very little 
attention has been paid there, either to Signor Mussolini’s 
previous declarations of foreign policy, or to the tendencies 
of Italian public opinion since the Treaty of Versailles. 
These tendencies have not been very definite; but one 
factor in them has been constant, and that is a prejudice 
against France. The common feeling in Italy is that 
“our Latin neighbour” is an enemy. This feeling dis- 
appeared during the war, but was revived at the Conference 
of Paris, when, it was alleged, Clemenceau showed no 
appreciation of the sacrifices made by Italy in the Allied 
cause, and French military writers sought to deprive Italy 
of the military glory which was her due. So that a year or 
two after the war, if you wanted to see what an Italian 
looked like when in a state of militarist pugnacity, you 
had only to mention the French. There was, no doubt, 
a good deal of childishness, vanity and unreason in the 
expression of this prejudice. But it was worthy of atten- 
tion, as an illustration of the wide difference between the 
post-war feeling in Italy and the post-war feeling in Great 
Britain, towards France. Italians, since the war, have 
been quite free from that sentimental sympathy for the 
French which is still a factor in Anglo-French relations. 


It is true, as the French say,"that the advent of Signor 
Mussolini to power has changed matters—in certain 
respects at least. I have not yet met the Italian who is 
pro-French, either in a personal or a political sense. But 
such an Italian must exist. That part of the Italian 
Press, whose réle is the laudation of Fascismo, has certainly 
put British policy in the worst light, and has, also, sought 
to give an impression that the French will be winners in 
the Ruhr. The Fascists are, no doubt, theoretically 
obliged to be critical of any attitude that reminds them 
of Liberalism or of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 
but it is rather surprising to find an independent journal, 
like the Corriere della Sera shutting its eyes to the disastrous 
character of French policy. During the last few weeks, 
and apropos of the Ruhr, reparations and the Allied debts, 
that journal has written a good deal on the subject of 
Anglo-Italian relations. It has been at pains to show that 


England is pursuing a selfish policy, and, while admitting, 
tacitly at least, that the success of this “ selfishness ” 
would be of benefit to Europe, and in particular to Italy 
(who would be mad to involve herself in any Alliance with 


an anti-English bias, and whose interest, like England’s, 
it is that no one country should become master of the 
Continent), yet observes that Italians are not disposed 
to be fanatical “‘ about what may happen in the Ruhr.” 


Similarly, Signor Mussolini himself, in his allusions to 
the Ruhr crisis, has mainly confined himself to generalities 
on the nature of politics. He speaks to the Chamber and 
Senate like a teacher to an elementary class, and the 
first lesson he says they must learn is that all countries 
pursue selfish ends. On the question whether the “ selfish- 
ness”’ of France or that of Great Britain most nearly 
corresponds with Italian necessities he has not apparently 
made up his mind. This is frank, but it lacks the quality 
of daring and giovanerra which ought, theoretically, to 
characterise all the gestures of a Fascist. The Giolittians 
and Radicals have taunted the Dictator with the want of 
originality of his foreign policy—he has confirmed the 
Treaty of Rapallo and the Convention of Washington and 
ineffectually proposed the cancellation of the Allied debts 
and reduction of the German indemnity, just as Signors 
Giolitti, Nitti and Facta would have done. Signor Mussolini 
admits the impeachment of pacifism, even boasting that 
Italy is now the only country which pursues a policy of 
peace ! 

But is it fair to say that the Fascist Government has done 
nothing original in the sphere of foreign policy? To send 
two Italian engineers to assist France in the Ruhr was a 
bright idea—we have not heard if M. Poincaré wept with 
gratitude on hearing of the arrival of these two engineers, 
as he is said to have wept when he received, for the 
reduction of the French debt, a note for 1000 francs from 
an English lady reader of the Continental Daily Mail. 
Looked at coldly and dispassionately—and it is thus that 
Signor Mussolini wants us to look—this act does not seem 
to have been inspired by a particular trust and affection 
for France. The reason given for it was that Italy had to 
assure herself of her supplies of coal. But Germany had 
neither ceased, nor threatened to cease, her deliveries to 
Italy; she would naturally have desired, when bullied 
by France, to placate Italy by a punctual fulfilment of 
obligations, and the conclusion can, therefore, be legiti- 
mately drawn that, so far as Italy is on the Ruhr, she is 
there to keep an eye on the French rather than on the 
Germans. 


Roughly speaking, however, the Italian attitude towards 
French aims is one of bewildered abstention. As this is 
also the official English attitude, it is certainly unreasonable 
for Englishmen to blame Italy for her want of initiative. 
And she has, in fact, been more frank in the matter than 
England. No one in Italy—tleast of all Mussolini—indulges 
in the cant about France’s action being just and explicable 
on moral grounds, though foolish from a practical point of 
view. On the contrary, Italy is not sure that a policy, 
plainly immoral, may not reward its authors. The Fascist 
influence on the Press has been directed towards the dis- 
couragement of sentimental hostility towards France, and 
it is a sensible proposal that Italians should cease to excite 
themselves about French “ ingratitude” in the past. It 
does not follow that Italy is eager to open a new account 
with her neighbour on the old basis of flattery or promises. 
Rather, if we may believe the young Fascists, next time 
Italy is to be a predominant partner, France a kind of 
satellite! These fine gestures and this naive conceit will 
not hurt anyone so long as Signor Mussolini, who (as his 
opponents allow) gives proof every day of his good sense, 
is in command. He can quite safely let his followers talk 
about an alliance with France so long as the conditions 
upon which alone they propose such an alliance are non- 
existent. None of the Radicals and defeatists whom the 
Fascists have deposed knows better than Signor Mussolini 
the actual limitations of Italy, or realises more clearly that 
her first need is not for political adventures, but for 
economic restoration. 
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INCOMES FOR CHILDREN 


ANDWICHED between the Ruhr debate and the 
S excitement of the Liverpool election result last 
Tuesday was a proposal moved by the Labour 
Party on the subject of Mothers’ Pensions. It was a 
modest proposal, based on grounds both of humanity and 
of sound public economy, and argued with knowledge and 
restraint. It claimed that widows with children, or mothers 
whose family breadwinner had become incapacitated, 
should receive adequate and honourable pensions from 
the State. Speakers from the Labour and Liberal benches 
pointed out not only the cruelty but the folly, from a 
national point of view, of the present struggle for charity 
or Poor Law relief. They reminded the House how we 
lag behind other countries in this matter. Forty States of 
the U.S.A. have established schemes for mothers’ pen- 
sions; Denmark, New Zealand, Australia, Canada, South 
Africa have established them. What hinders us? The 
Government’s answer, of course, is that we cannot afford it. 
Speaking for the Minister of Health, Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks said the total cost to the Exchequer would be at 
least £45,000,000. Mr. Rhys Davies, the mover of the 
motion, and his supporters do not admit this. To make 
the decent provision they want for some 120,000 widows 
and 250,000 fatherless children would involve an ex- 
penditure, they estimate, of from £13,000,000 to £18,000,000 
a year, and that, when you have taken into account the 
saving by the local authorities and the Guardians, would 
be reduced to £8,000,000 or £10,000,000. Would any 
intelligent person maintain that the nation, heavily taxed 
though it be, cannot find that trifle for a measure of such 
high social importance? But the apostles of economy 
and stability were unimpressed. They agreed “in prin- 
ciple,” and voted that the widows and children should 
continue to stew in the Poor Law juice till better times 
came. 

But there is more to be said about the question, a 
good deal more, indeed, than was even hinted at in the 
debate on Tuesday. There are wide-awake critics who 
see in this proposal something beyond the mere rescue 
of a destitute handful of the poor. A scheme for widows’ 
pensions, they say, is the thin edge of a very large Socialist 
wedge. Pass this and you will presently find yourselves 
discussing a further demand for pensions for all mothers 
and children—for a comprehensive scheme of “ family 
endowment.”’ Those critics, we believe, are right, or, at 
any rate, we hope they are. “ Family endowment” is 
a question that needs to be discussed widely and frankly 
—not as an academic debating society theme, but as 
a problem in practical politics which confronts the demo- 
cracy of to-day. 

It has long been urged as one of the worst and most 
patent defects of our industrial system that it results in 
gross inequalities which necessarily condemn a large part 
of the wage-earners to live on, or over, the border of desti- 
tution. As wages are paid now—that is, on the principle 
of payment to a man or woman according to his or her 
service—the individual gets enough for a decent living, 
but the family does not. Three pounds or thirty-five shil- 
lings a week may afford John Smith, bachelor, or Mary 
Brown, spinster, a tolerable measure of comfort (we are 
not, of course, arguing that these are satisfactory wages ; 
we are only concerned with the figures in a comparative 
sense). But if John Smith and Mary Brown have to sup- 
port not merely themselves, but a home and three or 
four, or more, children as well, they will obviously be 
pinched, and very probably pinched not simply to the 
point of discomfort, but of grave detriment to their own 
and their children’s welfare. What, then, can be done ? 
A philosopher-king, who had the authority of the Inca 
of Peru and the riches of Solomon, might, no doubt, estab- 
lish a national minimum wage high enough to cover the 


needs of the average family, leaving the worker without 
dependents to rejoice in his surplus luxury. Or he might 
devise a “scientific” system under which wage-rates 
were elaborately differentiated according to the family 
obligations of the particular workers. But we are not 
in Utopia, and neither of these alternatives is practicable. 
The first is utterly beyond our means; a general minimum 
wage of, say, £5 a week would involve a total wage bill 
of something in the neighbourhood of four thousand mil- 
lions a year, and the national income, under present con 
ditions of production, will not run to it. The second, 
though it might make a brave show on paper, would be 
opposed by the whole force of organised labour; for it 
would, as Mrs. Sidney Webb put it in her Minority Report 
of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry, 
“destroy the standard rates of remuneration for effort 
on which collective bargaining depends, and with these 
standard rates and other common rates would eliminate 
the only lever possessed by the wage-earners for their 
progressive participation in the control of their industries 
and services.” Nor could the community as a whole 
favour a system such as this, which would lead to the 
selection not of the most efficient workmen, but of those 
with the fewest dependents and whose labour would there- 
fore be the cheapest to the employer. 

There remains, however, another alternative, which is, 
in one word, to assign a share of the national income to 
every child. The principle is not entirely novel. Applica- 
tions of it in a small and cautious way are to be found 
both here and in other countries in the allowances made in 
respect of dependents to income-tax payers, to unemployed 
workmen under the Unemployment Insurance Acts and, 
on a still larger scale, in the Separation Allowance systems 
established by most of the combatant States during the 
War. Can this principle be pushed boldly forward and 
made the basis of a permanent scheme of family endow- 
ment? One, at least, of our more adventurous Dominions 
thought it could. In New South Wales, after a great deal 
of preliminary discussion and calculation, a Maintenance 
of Children Bill was introduced a year or two ago which 
made an ingenious attempt to solve the problem. In 
each industry the employer would pay a basic minimum 
wage, calculated on the cost of living of a married couple. 
But, furthermore, the employer would pay into a “ pool” 
—or “children’s maintenance fund ’’—a weekly fixed 
sum per head of his employees, this sum to be arrived at 
by ascertaining the total number of children of all the 
workers in the industry and dividing that by the number 
of employees. Out of this fund would be paid, through 
the State, so much per child to the wife of the employee. 
The plan here, it will be seen, as in certain analogous 
proposals that have been made in this country, is to put 
the burden on industry. The Bill was rejected in New 
South Wales owing to certain patent defects in its scope, 
as well as to certain fundamental difficulties in the method 
itself, which would be equally fatal, we think, to the attempt 
to apply it in any other country. We have no space to 
discuss all these; it must suffice to say that the chief 
among them are that nothing but industrial employment 
would be covered, that there would be a great number 
of small businesses from which it would be practically 
impossible to get any contribution, and that no guarantee 
is afforded of payments during labour disputes. The advo- 
cates of family endowment are, therefore, thrown back 
on the demand that the whole duty of providing the funds, 
as well as of administering them, shall fall on the State. 

Such a proposal will, of course, infuriate the straitest 
sect of the Anti-Socialists. They will see in it an assault 
on their fetish—the sanctity of the family. We confess 
that we do not understand their fears. There does not 
appear to be any reason why a workman who draws a 
few shillings a week in respect of his child should thereby 
lose his sense of paternal responsibility. Nor do any save 
a few ultra-feminists look upon a family endowment 
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scheme as primarily a measure for protecting wives against 
drunken or close-fisted husbands. The aim is, first and 
foremost, to ensure the welfare of the children ; it may also, 
if we please, by allocating a pension to the mother herself, 
recognise her claim to be paid for the work of national 
importance she does in the home and give her some degree 
of “economic independence.” But clearly, in all but 
a small minority of cases, both parents would act jointly, 
alike in the drawing and in the expenditure of the pensions. 
Why should the family be weakened by this any more 
than by an income-tax allowance or the receipt of an un- 
employment “‘ dole” in respect of children? It seems to 
us, on the contrary, that there is nothing better calculated 
to strengthen the family and the home than the guarantee 
of a higher degree of health and comfort in them.» But, 
leaving aside this objection as of small account—and it is 
becoming rapidly of smaller account with the general 
spread of socialistic opinion—we are still faced by serious 
obstacles. There is the cost for the richer portion of the 
community to boggle at. And there are various economic 
possibilities which may give pause to the working class. 
There are members of the Labour Party who fear that 
the establishment of a universal family endowment scheme 
would lead inevitably to attacks on wages and on Trade 
Union organisation, or that a steep and general rise of 
prices would destroy the substance of the benefit and leave 
only its shadow. These are evidently points that deserve 
the fullest consideration, and it may well be that for the 
moment Labour is wise to go cautiously and press for the 
extension of provision in kind rather than in money. Never- 
theless, the cautious ones have to remember that an ambitious 
programme of provision in kind for mothers and children, 
such as the Labour Party advocates, means a large public 
expense. Better medical treatment, better education, 
free or cheaper nourishment for expectant and nursing 
mothers, maintenance allowances for clothes and other 
necessaries in the school or the university, more playing- 
grounds and gymnasia and libraries, “‘ healthy houses at 
reasonable rents ’’—all these desirable things will not drop 
like manna from the heavens; they are to be paid for out 
of the rates and taxes. We are not, of course, attempting 
to make a case against the provision of services by the 
community. What should be communally provided, and 
what left to individual taste and selection, must be a matter 
for careful thought and decision according to the circum- 
stances of each case. But we think that the wholehearted 
advocates of family endowment have a strong argument 
when they insist on the importance of keeping the field 
of individual taste and selection for the working-class 
family as wide as possible. ‘“* Panis et circenses” at the 
bottom and “ independence” (tempered only by heavy 
taxation) at the top may not, after all, give us the demo- 
cratic commonwealth we want. 

What, in fact, the common people are demanding is 
more equality—a better distribution of the national income. 
They need more property for their bodies’ sake, but they 
need it also for their souls’ sake, for without it they will 
not have the power, which is part of a free man’s life, 
to use it and to spend it, within the proper limits, as they 
will. Most of the important social reforms of recent years 
have been attempts, more or less timid, to reduce the 
inequalities that are both cause and effect of the rottenness 
in our civilisation. The democracy of to-day is now intent 
on forcing the pace. There is small chance that the Labour 
Party will rest content with an annual debate on widows’ 
pensions. They will not, indeed, carry any sort of family 
endowment scheme this year or next year; but they will 
carry it eventually, if they choose. It may seem fantastic 


to talk of a measure involving an annual expenditure from 
the Exchequer of two or three hundred million pounds. 
But the State is actually spending to-day, in the pursuit 
of principles which our fathers hardly dreamed of, sums 
which are certainly vaster than they ever dreamed of. The 
State will in the future, we believe, have to spend still 


more than the present keepers of its purse dream of, though 
it may, indeed, save much of what it now wastes. And 
chief among the objects of its expenditure will have to 
be its mothers and children. 


THE SWEEP 


WING to the sweep’s being in the house, I have 
been reading the New Testament. The sweep 
was brought in because two professional singers— 

at least, men who begin singing after breakfast and have 
not always stopped singing at midnight—have come to live 
for a few weeks in the flat overhead. As a child, I used 
often to pay a shilling in order to sit in the gallery and hear 
a professional singer. At present, I would gladly pay a 
ten-pound-note if the gift of song were suddenly withdrawn 
from every animal bigger than a bird. I am as tolerant 
of music as most men; I can listen to a canary singing 
in a saloon-bar as patiently as anybody, and, if I wish it 
were somewhere else, it is only because it is in a cage. 
The human voice is different, however. It is not content 
to be a gentle squeak or a pretty whistle. Ever since 
composers have made the mistake of attempting to express 
the more disruptive passions in music, singers have taken 
to roaring and bellowing, like a fat man calling for the 
police in a nightmare. I have never been able to under- 
stand why love should make such a noise when it is trans- 
lated into music. In real life lovers whisper; they murmur; 
they seldom raise their voices except in a quarrel. Let 
love turn from conversation to song, however, and a man 
will yell ““I love you” as though he were megaphoning 
facts about boxers to an audience of ten thousand in the 
Albert Hall. This is very distressing to those of us who 
wish to preserve the decencies of love. It is still more 
distressing to flat-dwellers. I am confident a great com- 
poser will one day appear who will realise this and who 
will invent love-songs that are inaudible outside the room. 
Love that comes through the ceiling is not love, but savagery. 
And, indeed, we might say the same of most of the passions. 
Even the quarrels of civilised people are not audible to the 
neighbours. Those who follow the art of singing do not, 
unfortunately, realise that the great emotions are all private. 
A passion—from the point of view of the audience— 
should not be published but overheard. Hence I would 
advocate a new art of silent song—at least of song that 
could not penetrate through the ceiling of an overworked 
writer’s study. It is not that the young men in the 
flat above me sing badly. I fancy—though I am no judge 
—that they sing remarkably well. But, if they were 
John MacCormack himself, I would pray them to be silent 
for at least twenty-one hours out of the twenty-four. If 
they only played the piano I should not much mind, for 
one can work to good music played on the piano. But song 
is distracting, especially when it is merely do, re, me (or 
whatever it is), howled over and over again, with sudden 
pauses and then once more, as though every note were 
addressed to the sun and moon. There will come a day, 
I feel certain, when a singer will be condemned to be hanged 
on his own vocal cords as a public warning. Meanwhile, I 
have vacated the study, and gone into another room where 
the singing reaches me only faintly and, indeed, seems 
scarcely louder than the noise made by the hooters of the 
steamers in London Docks at the coming of the New Year. 
“‘Let’s get the spring cleaning over while the room is 
empty,” I said. And with that we sent for the sweep. 
It was not the sweep who told me to read the New 
Testament. Indeed, I did not even see him, and, if I had, 
I should probably not have spoken to him. Much though 
I honour the profession of chimney-sweeping, and though 
my favourite lyric is one in which Shakespeare makes a 
charming reference to it, I do not think I have ever ex- 
changed two words with a sweep in my life. As a rule, he 
comes too early in the morning for conversation—at an 
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hour at which good men are much more likely to be just 
gone to bed than just out of it. Even so, I have 
admired him since childhood. He was the first man I 
ever saw who looked like a foreigner. The very brush he 
carried over his shoulder looked like a foreigner with a 
fuzzy head brought back as a prisoner from battle. How 
white his eyes looked in his black face, how red his lips, 
when he smiled! There was never a nigger minstrel to 
equal him. Until I had seen a sweep, I did not realise 
that a black man could be like anything but the Devil. 
The only black man I knew was in a picture in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and he was a figure in my nightmares. How 
different is the genial face of a sweep! He brings comedy 
even into a dream. I once dreamed—or do I only dream 
that I dreamed ?—that I married a sweep’s daughter. 
He was a perfect father-in-law, who used to come to dinner 
parties with his black face and his brushes on his shoulder, 
and, as he swung round to talk to a lady on one side, the 
lady on his other side used to have to duck her head in 
order to avoid collision with the brushes. Those were 
merry parties. The sweep enjoyed them thoroughly, and 
so did I. I preserved my illusions about sweeps, I think, 
right up to the Great War. It then became mournfully 
clear that sweeps, instead of being comic characters with 
a smile for every housemaid, were hard-headed men of 
business who took care of the pennies like any small shop- 
keeper. They fought pitched battles with householders 
for the very soot that came down the chimneys. The 
householder, having for the first time in his life taken to 
vegetable gardening, subscribed to a gardening paper, 
which discoursed to him from week to week on the uses of 
soot as though it were next in value only to gold. He saw 
his lettuces falling one by one a prey to slugs, but, having 
read the hints to amateur gardeners in his paper, he rubbed 
his hands and said, “* Wait till the sweep has been.”” What 
was his wrath to discover that the sweep insisted on taking 
the soot away with him! He concluded, very naturally 
that the soot, having come down his chimney, belonged to 
him, but the sweep retorted that the soot, having been 
carried away by him in a bag from time immemorial, was 
his by prescriptive right. If my memory does not play 
me a trick, there was a lady who brought the matter into 
court for a decision. I do not remember how the case went, 
but in the end, I think, the average householder found 
himself bribing the sweep not to take the soot away with 
him at a cost of about sixpence a bag. I have never felt 
the same towards sweeps since. When the sweep called 
on Tuesday, I was not sorry to miss him. Meanwhile, the 
housemaid had cleared my desk in readiness for him and 
removed the books and the papers and the letters and the 
bills to a table in the next room. It was while rummaging 
among the books for something to read that I found a 
new translation of the New Testament by the Rev. James 
Moffatt. I took it off to bed with me, turned on the light, 
and began to read the Gospel according to St. John. 

It may be that, when I read it again, I shall like this 
translation into contemporary English, but I confess that, 
on a first reading, it shocked me. It is apparently the 
theory of the translator that, in order to realise the effect 
produced by the Gospels on the people to whom they were 
originally addressed, we must translate them into the 
commonplace prose of everyday life. I do not myself see 
why, if the New Testament is to be translated into modern 
prose, it should not be into the prose of Mr. Belloc rather 
than into the prose of Gipsy Smith. When Jesus says 
to the woman taken in adultery, “‘ Go, and sin no more,” 
as he does in the Authorised Version, he seems to me to 
be talking English as modern (if not more so) as that in 
Mr. Moffatt’s translation, “ Be off, and never sin again.” 
I doubt, indeed, if even a modern street-preacher would in 
such circumstances use the phrase, “Be off,” any more 
than he would use the phrase “ Hop it ” or “ Skedaddle.” 
Similarly, it is surely as near modern usage for Jesus, at 
the tomb of Lazarus, to cry, “ Lazarus, come forth,” as 





to exclaim, “‘ Lazarus, come out!” The one preserves 
the dignity of the occasion, the other does not. Nor does 
“* Jesus burst into tears” bring the awe of the scene before us 
as does the traditional ‘‘ Jesus wept.”” Even when the trans- 
lation does add a little to our understanding of the original, 
it often does so at the expense of the imaginative meaning 
of the words. Here, for instance, are a few parallel passages 
from the Authorised Version and the new: 

Our Father, which art in Our Father in heaven, Thy Name 
Heaven, Hallowed be Thy be revered, Thy Reign begin, 
name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as 
Thy will be done in earth, in heaven ‘ 
as it is in heaven, 

“The Realm of heaven,” he said, 
“is like dough which a woman 
took and buried in three pecks 
of flour till all of it was 
leavened.” 


The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman 
took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened. 


I am not come of myself. I have not come of my own 
initiative. 

Then Mary, taking a pound of 
very expensive perfume, real 
nard, anointed the feet of Jesus. 


Then took Mary a pound of 
ointment of spikenard, very 
costly, and anointed the feet 
of Jesus. 


In my Father's house are many 
abodes ; were it not so, would 
I have told you I was going to 
prepare a place for you ? 


In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ; if it were not so, 
I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you. 


Mary hath chosen that good 
part, which shall not be 
taken away from her. 

The vice of this new translation is not merely commonness. 

It is positive mistranslation, because instead of translating 
us into the world of Jesus and his followers it translates 
them into the world of the modern inexpert novelist. The 
translator has forgotten that the rhythm of a sentence as 
well as the individual words carries the meaning to our 
imaginations—that even colloquial prose must have rhythm, 
as it has in John Bunyan, if it is to move us with a sense 
of the mystery of life, or of eternal truth. Religion above 
all things takes us into a world in which rhythm of speech 
is more natural than examination prose. For the world of 
religion is almost as foreign to our common world as is the 
four-dimensional world itself. All the great hours of life, 
indeed, are foreign to our daily existence of use and wont. 
Every time we enter the presence of death, we go into a 
strange place that does not exist on the map of the world 
we lived in a week before. The prose writer can make us 
understand the significance of these strange worlds only 
by the use of rhythm. He can uncreate the present world 
so that it gives place to a finer one by the secret enchant- 
ment of music. The world of Jesus, whatever view we 
take of it, is remote from us. We cannot bring it to London : 
the moment we enter it, London disappears. The makers 
of the Authorised Version have given us a magic carpet, 
on which we can travel to it in the twinkling of an eye. 
If a modern version is ever to take its place, it, too, must 
be written in the prose of a magician. Dr. Moffatt’s version 
is useful as a paraphrase or a series of footnotes, helping 
here and there to make the meaning clear, and, no doubt, 
it is mainly this for which he intended it. But, written 
in such prose, the Gospels seem to me to cease to be true, 
because they no longer convince the imagination as we 
read. If Dr. Moffatt had only remembered that the best 
~~ is traditional, and that emotional prose is rhythmical 
y its very nature, he would have hesitated before attempt- 
ing to make Jerusalem real by making it like an English 
provincial town. 

If I am unjust to him, blame the singers who drove me 
out from my study, and the sweep who made it necessary 
to have the books moved from my desk. And, especially, 
blame the singers. I should like to go up and stand outside 
their door and read out passages from one of the more 
denunciatory prophets in the Old Testament. Howl, 
Moab! Howl, Tarshish! . . . It is really very annoying. 

¥. ¥. 
b 


Mary has chosen the best dish, 
and she is not to be dragged 
away from it. 
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THE FALLACIES OF DREAM 
ANALYSIS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE theory and practice of “ psycho-analysis ’’ has 
become of late years the happy hunting-ground 
of quacks and fools and charlatans of every de- 

scription. In London alone there are scores of so-called 
“analysts,” male and female, who without possessing any 
qualifications or having undergone any real training either 
in medicine or in psychology, manage to secure high fees 
by imposing on the credulity of nervous or hysterical 
women. They have read a few books by Freud and Jung, 
and then proceed to fascinate their patients by extremely 
frank conversation about “‘ suppressed sexual desires,” at 
two or three guineas an hour. The amount of real harm 
that they do cannot, of course, be accurately estimated, 
but no one who has made any serious study of the question 
can doubt that it is very great. Many of these prac- 
titioners are themselves highly abnormal individuals, 
suffering from psycho-neuroses of their own, and even where 
their own mentality is normal and reasonably healthy, they 
tend to act as “carriers. They are full of half-baked 
theories which they impose on the usually very susceptible 
minds of their patients, producing by suggestion the very 
dreams and associations of which they subsequently offer 
brilliantly plausible analyses. Even the small minority 
who have sufficient scientific training to recognise such 
dangers, mostly lack the knowledge and ingenuity needed 
to guard against them, and as for the majority they may 
be compared to a doctor who should visit his patients while 
still himself in the peeling stage after scarlet fever, or go 
from a case of puerperal fever to another confinement 
without washing his hands. 

The root of the trouble lies in the fact that psycho- 
analysis is still a vogue rather than a science. Behind it 
there lies, perhaps, already something which may deserve 
to be called definite scientific knowledge—knowledge, that 
is to say, which every qualified investigator can verify 
and accept; but of such knowledge we have at present 
only the merest fragment. It is safe, in the opinion at least 
of the present writer, to say that more than nine-tenths 
of all the theories and hypotheses, even of such high-priests 
as Freud and Jung and Ernest Jones, are destined to be 
thrown upon the scrap-heap within a very few years. 
Their books are for the most part simply works of imagi- 
nation, based upon the very slenderest foundation of 
experiment or genuine investigation, and sure to topple 
at the first breath of serious scientific criticism. Hitherto, 
for practical purposes, such criticism has been lacking, 
simply because no man of first-class scientific attainments 
or reputation has turned his attention to the subject. 
Freud may be regarded as a great innovator whose powers 
of imaginative speculation have justly won for him the 
fame which he enjoys ; but he appears to be quite remark- 
ably deficient in that faculty of self-criticism which is the 
foundation of all solid scientific achievement. Many of 
his ideas will doubtless survive him, but many others, 
which he himself regards as quite fundamental, certainly 
will not. 

It is in this connection, perhaps, more than in any other, 
that the premature death last year of Dr. W. H. R. Rivers 
is to be deplored, for he was an exceptionally able and 
careful critic, fully qualified for the task of applying scien- 
tific method to this most interesting and important new 
branch of psychology, and in his later years he was giving 
more and more attention to it. A collection of his studies 
on the subject has recently been published under the 
general title, Conflict and Dream,* and though several of the 
essays would probably have undergone much revision had 
their author lived, they suffice to show how great might 


12s. 6d. 





* Kegan Paul. 


have been the value of his contribution to the practical 
analysis not merely of pathological but of normal mentality. 

Dr. Rivers rejects almost in toto Freud’s scheme of 
dream-interpretation. He shows that the general method 
is ““ so unscientific that it might be used to prove anything.” 
Freud, he suggests in effect, manufactures the evidence by 
which he proves his own theories; by his eagerness to 
show the rightness of his view that all dreams are wish- 
fulfilments he unconsciously determines the character of 
many of his own dreams as well as of his patients’. He 
fulfils a wish! And when any contradiction appears it 
can always be adjusted by an appeal to an elaborate and 
arbitrary theory of “symbolism,” reinforced by the assump- 
tion that “ every element of a dream may be interpreted 
by its opposite as well as by itself.” What thesis under 
the sun could not be “ proved” by such methods? Dr. 
Rivers’ view is that the influence of psycho-analysis on a 
patient normally produces dreams which tend to confirm 
the views of those conducting the analysis. An analyst, 
for example, who believes, and who is known to believe, 
that the context of nearly all dreams is “ sexual ” is likely 
to find sexual motives very prominent in the dreams of 
his patients, and when to this subtle influence is added 
the direct influence exerted by the analyst when he is 
seeking for “‘ free associations” to aid his interpretation, 
the result may easily be a complete distortion, having little 
or no relation to the actual neurosis from which the patient 
is suffering. It seems not unlikely, indeed, that some 
analysts create twice as many sexual neuroses as they cure. 

This criticism, if it be valid, as it would certainly appear 
to be, is so fundamental and so devastating, that it would 
seem to involve the destruction of the whole edifice of dream- 
interpretation as constructed by Freud and his followers ; 
and in a certain sense this is true. But Dr. Rivers believed 
it to be possible to devise scientific methods of analysis 
which would not be open to such dangers or would at least 
be very much less open to them than the methods now 
commonly in use, and it was towards a solution of this 
problem that most of his own work was directed. He 
sought also to turn attention from the abnormal to the 
normal. He considered that the Freudians not only 
greatly exaggerated the part played both by sex and by 
infantile experience in the production of dreams but were 
too prone to found their theories on pathological experience, 
with results comparable to what we might expect of a 
heart specialist whose knowledge of the functioning of the 
heart was founded mainly if not exclusively on a study 
of cases of fatty degeneration. Dr. Rivers suggests, for 
example, that the undue weight laid by Freud on “ displace- 
ment ” is explained by his experience with hysteria. “ It 
must always be remembered, he writes, “ that the whole 
of Freud’s construction starts from hysteria, and that a 
tendency can always be discerned in his work whereby 
this is the pattern to which other mental mechanisms, 
normal or abnormal, are made to conform.” 

It goes without saying that Dr. Rivers does not accept 
the elaborate system of “‘ symbolism ” upon which so much 
of the work of Freud and Jung and their followers depends. 
He points out that we are asked by psycho-analysts to 
accept this system—including such absurdities as that a 
hat or an umbrella in a dream is always a phallic symbol— 
merely on their word and with very little, if any, evidence, 
and that the scientific study of myths contradicts rather 
than supports their fundamental assumptions. He records 
that he once asked one of the leading disciples of Jung 
for an example of some universal belief which could be 
taken as an example of Jung’s primordial thought-image, 
and the example given was the representation of good by 
right and of evil by left. Had this analyst, however, 
studied comparative ethnology, he would have known that 
such a symbolisation could not be universal or primordial, 
since a vast number of races do not possess the conceptions 
of right and left at all, and have no words in which to 
express them. To Jung and his disciples, Dr. Rivers points 
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out, this—mostly imaginary—universality of symbolisms 
is even more important than to the Freudians, for it is 
upon this belief that is founded the concept of the collective 
unconscious which plays so great a part in their system. 

How difficult it is, however, to apply truly scientific 
methods to the problems of psycho-analysis and especially 
of dream-interpretation, is only too clearly shown when 
we pass from Dr. Rivers’ destructive criticisms to his 
constructive suggestions. For Freud’s conception of dreams 
as wish-fulfilments he substitutes the far more adequate 
and plausible theory that all dreams are conflicts; but at 
times he seems to strain his evidence almost as badly as 
Freud strains his. He admits, for example, that the well- 
known tendency of half-starving Arctic explorers to dream 
of banquets is a difficult case to explain on his theory, 
but he suggests that such dreams arise out of a conflict 
between the desire for food and the sense of duty. There 
are frequent occasions, he points out, for mental conflict 
in connection with food, such as the discovery of an acci- 
dentally-dropped fragment of biscuit or “ the opportunities 
presenting themselves while cooking.” This explanation 
may, of course, possibly be true, but it is difficult to perceive 
any reason for accepting it other than an active desire to 
accept it. 

Moreover, some of Dr. Rivers’ interpretations of his own 
dreams seem extraordinarily far-fetched. In one of his 
dreams, for example, the name “S. Poole” occurs, and he 
asks us to believe that this is an adequate representation 
of his own name, on the ground that pools suggest rivers 
and that the final “‘ s ” has merely been “ transposed ”’ into 
an initial letter. This ingenious contrivance led to a beau- 
tifully neat and satisfactory interpretation of the dream. 
Again, the explanation may be true, but it irresistibly 
suggests the criticism which Dr. Rivers applies to the inter- 
pretations of Freud—that with a very little ingenuity such 
methods of analysis could be made to prove anything. 
If words may be substituted in this fashion and single 
letters arbitrarily transposed, it should be easier to interpret 
a dream in any desired sense than to solve an acrostic in 
a Sunday newspaper. The numerous non - existent 
“ciphers ” which industriously imaginative people are 
always discovering in the works of Shakespeare and Bacon 
are usually worked out on a basis closely similar to this. 
A very little licence provides an infinity of permutations 
amongst which the decipherer may take his choice. If 
“ rivers” is represented by “ pools,” it may also presumably 
be represented by “.waters,” which during the late war 
might reasonably be called “ eauz,” which sounds like 
“0,” from which we might conclude that any round object 
might be taken to represent the author’s name. That, 
no doubt, is an exaggeration of the licence Dr. Rivers 
allows himself, but not a very great exaggeration. 

Consider, for example, the following. Dr. Rivers had 
three dreams in succession. Two of these he was able to 
interpret to his own satisfaction as referring to a conflict 
about whether he should or should not leave Edinburgh 
for an appointment which would involve his living in 
London. In the third he was talking to “ two men who 
had apparently been rowing.” This was puzzling, until 
it occurred to him that rowing might be taken, per the 
boat-race, as a symbol for Cambridge, and that if he went 
to London he would be nearer Cambridge and able to visit 
friends there more often. Thus the connection was com- 
plete. The two men who had been rowing became an 
element in the “ conflict.” Quod erat demonstrandum ! 
The unkind sceptic might suggest that possibly a letter 
had been transposed somewhere and that the two men 
might have been not “ rowing ” but “ growing,” and that 
as the London appointment represented a change and an 
advance, it might be called growth. And such a suggestion 
could not be dismissed as merely ribald, for it would be a 
perfectly fair demonstration of the infinite possibilities of 
“ interpretation ” when the methods of transposition and 
association are freely used. 





But if Dr. Rivers does not always seem to realise the 
logic of his own criticism, the value of that criticism never- 
theless remains. He insists on the necessity for applying 
scientific method to the loose guesswork upon which the 
theories of psycho-analysis mostly rest at present, and his 
insistence should bear fruit. If the abuses which surround 
the practice of psycho-analysis are to be removed, it can 
only be by others following the path of which Dr. Rivers 
has at least surveyed the entrance. Much of that practice 
is both fraudulent and dangerous, and the fact that the 
fraud is rarely, if ever, conscious on the part of the analyst 
does not alter either its essence or its results. Psycho- 
analysis deserves all, and more than all, the odium it has 
incurred, and is likely to deserve more still unless the 
public soon learns thoroughly to distrust its practitioners, 
and its practitioners learn to distrust themselves. As 
things stand, the man who calls it pure charlatanry is 
wrong, but he is much nearer the truth than is he who 
accepts all that this analyst or that purports to know and 
to teach. For the most part it is charlatanry. K. 


Correspondence 


THE STUDY OF INSANITY 
To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAn. 


Sm,—Your contributor “Lens” has drawn attention to 
the fact that the treatment of mental disorders in our asylums 
is woefully antiquated; and that, notwithstanding the pro- 
testations of the Board of Control, the methods usually employed 
are behind those of several other countries. As your contributor 
says: ‘‘ No foreigner is visiting the land of Tuke to-day for 
light and leading in this field.” 

It is to be feared that in spite of a great deal of humane and 
constructive work which has been done during the past century, 
there still remains a heritage of false suggestion towards the 
whole problem of lunacy which has the most deplorable results. 
The traditional belief in insanity as a sign of sin is no longer 
consciously held, but its sub-conscious survival undoubtedly 
accounts for the fact that even now lunatics are frequently 
treated as criminals rather than sick people, and asylums are 
prisons rather than hospitals. 

Relief and expenditure are grudged towards the unfortunate 
victims of mental disorder, very often driven to their miserable 
condition by the state of society in which they are compelled 
to live. A persistent and avowed effort is to-day being made by 
Borough Councils, by any means of economy, to cut down 
the maintenance cost of lunatics per head until they reach the 
pre-war level of 12s. or even 8s. The Board of Control in its 
last report deplores the fact that asylum nurses and attendants 
are now working shorter hours and for higher pay than formerly, 
and, at the same time, protests that it is doing everything 
possible to secure a better class of nurses and attendants ! 

Not only is there needed a drastic alteration in the choosing 
and training of the nursing staffs, Medical Superintendents 
should be men with modern views and modern methods, who are 
not devoted to the study of drainage and laundry bills, and 
liable to “* lose their posts if they tried to study lunatics.” 

Although the new Maudsley Hospital and certain other institu- 
tions and efforts are signs of a better future, the general practice 
at present implies the opinion that anything is good enough 
for a lunatic. When recent Coroners’ inquests disclosed the 
fact that women patients have been found dead in asylums with 
seven or even nine broken ribs, a comfortable verdict is sufficient 
to meet the case, and the cause of the fractures remains “ veiled 
in mystery,” as a provincial Coroner recently put it. 

What is needed at once is a complete and searching inquiry, 
through the medium of a Royal Commission, into all the details 
of the existing administration. Departmental Committees of 
interested persons, such as inquired into Dr. Lomax’s charges, 
can give no assurance to anyone who knows anything of the 
facts, which, as they stand, represent a disgrace to this country. 
This Society is doing its utmost to compel the Government to 
appoint a Royal Commission, and to acquaint the public with 
the facts.—Yours, etc., BARBARA Ayrton GOULD, 


Organising Secretary. 
National Society for Lunacy Reform, 
82-3 Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C. 
b2 
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THE “FOREST PHILOSOPHERS” 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It will be interesting to have from your correspondent 
“C.” the account of Mr. Ouspensky’s psychological teaching, 
which he promises to give in a further article. From whatever 
source that teaching may be derived, it will stand or fall like 
any other scientific theory, on its own merits, by reference to 
observation and experiment. If it is thus shown to be both 
true and new, it will matter little whether its supposed derivation 
from some secret Asiatic tradition is a fact or a fable. Yet I 
fear that the introduction of this “‘ esoteric tradition ” business 
is likely to discredit it somewhat at the outset. For this idea 
has been associated in the past with so much humbug. We 
have had during the past half-century various alleged dis- 
closures, or semi-disclosures, of a supposed secret wisdom, 
none of which, so far as I know, has contained any knowledge 
not perfectly accessible to those who study the open documents 
of the different Asiatic philosophies and religions. We cannot 
gather from your correspondent’s article that Mr. Gurdjieff 
has brought back from his travels any secret which is not already 
familiar to, let us say, Dr. Lionel Barnett, Professor A. B. 
Keith and Sir Charles Eliot. Nor has this business of the 
** secret wisdom ” been simply content to reproduce ideas and 
doctrines which really do occur in one or other of the Eastern 
traditions ; it has mixed up with this all sorts of wholly un- 
historical statements regarding antiquity. It is ominous that 
your correspondent shows the same weakness. He states, 
as if it were an unquestioned fact, that Pythagoras “ spent 
many years in Eastern Persia and Afghanistan,” although the 
Eastern travels of Pythagoras are recognised by all accredited 
historians to be a fiction, whose circulation we can first trace 
some 600 years after his time, and which is demonstrated to 
be fiction by the silence of earlier authorities. Nor can 
Pythagoras be honestly represented to have forestalled the 
Copernican theory. Your correspondent chooses a form of 
words which might lead the ignorant to suppose that Pythagoras 
taught that the earth revolved round the sun, although the 
* central fire” of Pythagoras was not the sun, but a mythical 
body, from which Pythagoras supposed that the sun, like the 
moon, derived its light. Professor A. B. Keith, whose authority 
on all questions concerning the ancient language, literature, 
and philosophy of India is very high, has shown that there is 
no trustworthy evidence to show that the teaching of Pythagoras 
was derived from any Eastern source (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1909, page 569). No doubt a supposed 
origin in a secret Oriental tradition tends to secure much wider 
popularity in certain circles for any teaching; unfortunately 
it is popularity with just the wrong kind of people—the people 
whose adherence is not a recommendation.—Yours, etc., 

Epwyn Bevan. 


[We have been obliged to postpone until next week the 
publication of the further article on this subject.—Ep. N.S.] 


REGIMENTED VIOLINS 


To the Editor of TuzE New SrTaresMan. 

Srr,—Your musical critic, whose article on “The Art of 
Conducting ” I read last week with even greater interest than 
usual, could satisfy his craving “ to see the bows of the violins 
moving exactly together " any Thursday in the Gewandhaus in 
Leipzig. He could also set at rest his doubts as to whether, 
in practice, this method caused any loss of freedom and elasticity. 

After spending the autumn in Munich and Leipzig and hearing 
the chief orchestras in both places two or three times a week, I 
was present at the performance of the 9th Symphony by the 
London Symphony Orchestra on January 22nd, and on 
January 25th was back in Leipzig for the Gewandhaus Concert, 
so that a close comparison of the two orchestras was unavoid- 
able. I got the strongest possible impression that the fact 
that the bows of our violins looked like the top of a straw stack 
being blown about in a high wind, whereas those of the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra moved all the time in apparently 
geometrically exact parallels, was one reason (among many 
others more important) why in London one heard a series of 
sounds “ as meaningless as an empty saucepan,” and in Leipzig 
one heard music. 

I yield to no one in my admiration for the London Symphony 
Orchestra, and it is always delightful to return to the casual 
go-as-you-please atmosphere of England after the intense 
thoroughness that pervades Germany ; but an experience such 
as those two concerts does make one wonder if it might not be 


an advantage occasionally to replace our national muddliness 
by something approaching the faculty of doing the job we have 
in hand instead of merely roughly suggesting it.—Yours, etc., 
Leipzig. U. M. NErr_LesHir. 
March 5th. 


Miscellany 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT 


R. GARDINER’S life of Sir William Harcourt* 

M is a conventional biography; it is the usual 

double-breasted tombstone; critical compli- 
ments, thoroughly deserved in this case, are inevitably 
conventional : the book is well-written, well arranged, judi- 
cious. There is not a dull page in it for those who delight 
to fight again old party battles; there are many which 
will be dull to those who do not. Sir William Harcourt, 
however, was the reverse of a dull man; he was the reverse 
of a mystifying or perplexing man, but he was very far 
from being a dull one. His intellect and character had no 
recesses ; there are no hidden chambers for the biographer 
to explore; biography can only amplify what the world 
already knows about him. His letters are a very free 
expression of his likes and dislikes, his hopes and disap- 
pointments, but so were his admirable public utterances. 
There is no development, no growth of convictions, for the 
biographer to trace; ‘* Du bist am ende was du bist” is, 
in a measure, true of us all, but in his case it was obvious 
to all the world: 

You never will teach the oak or the beech 

To be ought but a greenwood tree. 
He was an exceedingly vigorous younger son of an aristo- 
cratic English family; he had the temperament and 
sympathies of the born magnate, streaked with the com- 
bative radical common sense of the younger son who has 
to make his way in the world—a task he enjoyed thoroughly. 
He had, like most energetic men, a great capacity for enjoy- 
ment ; and a constant zest in his work as a journalist, lawyer 
and Parliamentarian, kept him from being a humbug. 
With his enjoying temperament he did not require to 
regard the rapid accumulation of a fortune at the Bar 
as a stepping stone to higher ambitions, or his energetic 
advocacy in party struggles as the mere expedients of the 
statesman who sees over the heads of contemporaries far 
into the future. He had a modest but extremely sturdy 
idea of the kind of part a public man ought to play 
in the world. He obeyed to the letter Sydney Smith’s 
injunction, “ Take short views,” though his political 
views were considerably longer, as his biographer shows, 
than his own class were inclined to take. The reader of 
his life lays it down with the feeling that perhaps Sir 
William Harcourt was the most effective radical statesman 
of the latter end of the nineteenth century, though in 
matters of personal taste and everyday life he was the 
most conservative of men. He had nearly all the faculties 
of a political leader, except thal of understanding half- 
truths uttered im a confused form. This is almost equi- 
valent to saying that he did not understand the opinions 
of other people, and above all, not of the public. He 
certainly took no pains to understand his adversaries. 
What he did understand (this made him the most formid- 
able of controversalists) was the case they put forward, 
and how to smash it. Nature had not endowed him 
liberally with artistic sensibility, but a narrow, though 
arduous, classical education working upon eighteenth- 
century preferences, made him heedful of form. In the 
quotations scattered through these two volumes we are 
as much delighted by the grace as by the vigour of his 
periods and phrases. Whether the reader agrees with 
him or not, he enjoys a wit, rare in political controversy, 
not self-delighting but effective, the spectacle of a powerful 


* The Life of Sir William Harcourt. 2 vols. Constable. 45s. 
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mind applying principles and habits of thought, formed 
once and for all, to circumstances as they arise, and the 
play of a temperament which rejoices not in merely 
refuting but in rolling an adversary in the dust. Harcourt 
had the gift of effective assertion, and his assertions of 
principle were never more effective than when he had 
every reason to think that they were unpalatable, as 
they were during the Boer War. In retrospect nothing 
is more endearing in him—it is clear enough from 
his witty, hectoring, outspoken letters that he must have 
been an impossible colleague—than his cheerful readiness 
to make any number of enemies. He shoulders along, 
arrogantly benevolent, past hedgers and trimmers and 
idealists, treading on toes, rasping sensibilities, with a 
sturdy path-clearing gait. He knew himself, which is 
rare, better than he understood others. Writing to Lady 
Ponsonby, he says : 

You and Dizzy are mistaken. It is not true I have no principles, 
nor is it the principles which are second-rate—though possibly 
the man may be. Dizzy is by no means my prophet, though 
I think him a profoundly interesting character, and should like, 
if it were possible, to penetrate the secret of his life. Mine is a 
far more simple and commonplace one. I don't pretend to 
originality, because I don’t possess it. I think I have pretty 
fairly and honestly gauged myself and know what I can and what 
I can’t do. I have fair, not extraordinary, int Iectual powers, 
rather above the average logical faculty, a power of illustration 
rather than of imagination, a faculty of acquiring knowledge of 
particular things rather than much store of knowledge itself, a 
passion for politics as a practical pursuit, which has been cultivated 
by a good deal of study (a thing nowadays rare), so that I appear 
less ignorant of them than ordinary politicians. A tendency to 
believe in general principles rather than in small expedients. A 
natural disposition towards vanity, wilfulness, and exaggeration, 
which I have tried a good deal to correct. An ambition not of an 
ignoble order which cares little for place or pelf, but a good deal 
for honour. A nature not ungencrous in its impulses, but strong 
in its passions and its prejudices. 

With all this a good deal of courage, obstinacy and determination, 
not discouraged by mistakes or deterred by disparagement. Too 
eateless of the feelings and too little respectful of the power of 
others. Positive, confident, I fear I must add overbearing. With 
a profound belief in myself. A queer jumble of good and bad. 
A good deal that is high, still more that is weak, not much I think 
that is mean. That is what nature has made me, and which 
I have done too little to alter. A character which may end by 
being a great failure but which will never be a small success. I was 
not made to be a philosopher or a discoverer. I should never 
have found out steam, but I can make a steam engine—and drive 
it. Iam a thoroughgoing Englishman, and perhaps may one day 
govern Englishmen, not (as you suppose) by practising upon their 
weaknesses but by really sharing them. I forgot to claim for 
myself a certain power of discourse which in a debating country 
is valuable, as it seems to me, principally because it is rare. 
Why do I tell you all this? Because I want your good opinion ; 
because I want you to see that I don’t deceive myself and don’t 
wish to deceive others. 

Is there anything left out of this self-portrait ? I spoke 
of him just now as a man without recesses or veiled vistas 
in his nature; nevertheless, there is something omitted, 
though it could certainly not be described as an 
element withdrawn from the general eye; his exceptional 
warmth of heart. He was more attached to some of his 
political adversaries than most men are to brothers in 
arms. His personal affections constantly cut across his 
convictions, notably in the case of Disraeli and Chamber- 
lain. He refused, however, to allow this to complicate 
in any way either his private or his public life ; in public 
he hit out at them mercilessly, receiving blows in return 
which made him flush with instant but temporary indigna- 
tion, and he continued to rejoice in them enthusiastically 
in private. Like many combative, even quarrelsome men, 
in his home he was indulgent and ardently affectionate. 
All through his life there runs the story of a relation in 
which the side of his character which he turned to the world 
loses all its competitive truculence and over-bearing self- 
confidence—his relation to his eldest son. Between those 
two there was only a competition in unselfishness, and he 
did not jhide, either, from the world that “Loulou” was 
to him the dearest object in it. From the days when his 
son was four, he being a widower, issued invitations in 








the name of “Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt,” everyone was compelled to recognise that 
however physically and mentally incongruous, these two 
were in fact a pair of inseparable brothers. It was a far 
harder blow to the son than the father that on the retire- 
ment of Gladstone the Liberal Party chose, not their 
most effective and honest gladiator, but “ the dark horse 
in the loose box” as their leader. Or shall we say that 
Lord Morley chose Lord Rosebery? The friendship 
between Lord Morley and Sir William Harcourt was long, 
close and at least confiding on the latter’s side; but it 
is clear that Lord Morley winced at and remembered 
clashes between them which Sir William easily and cheer- 
fully forgot. 

It is remarkable that when we read in turn the official 
biographies of our statesmen, without any obvious special 
pleading on the part of their biographers, it seems that the 
hero in each case is indubitably in the right. When 
I read Mr. Buckle’s account of Disraeli’s Reform Bill, it 
seems that from the intelligent Conservative point of view 
Disraeli was right; when I read an account of the same 
events in Lord Salisbury’s life, the latter’s attitude alone 
seems honestly Conservative and tenable. It is impossible, 
however, in spite of this experience, to believe that the 
lives of either Lord Rosebery or Lord Morley will efface 
in Liberals the impression which Mr. Gardiner’s biography 
of Harcourt leaves, that it was a disaster to Liberalism 
that the party preferred at this juncture that half-hearted, 
dilettante, vaguely imperialistic figurehead, always hanker- 
ing after giving up to mankind abilities which were clearly 
not too good for a party. Harcourt was a monolith ; 
Rosebery a mist ; a mist is a widely enveloping phenomenon, 
but then it is apt to thin away again; a puff of wind and 
it relaxes its hold. Besides a certain magnanimous 
trust in change, in tolerance and in self-government, 
equally in the case of individuals, groups and nations, the 
Liberal must be a thorough disbeliever in force, and there- 
fore a passionate anti-imperialist, anti-war man; on the 
other hand, in domestic policy he must care for retrench- 
ment as much as for reform. Harcourt was the embodiment 
of these two convictions. If the Conservatives wanted 
battleships and expansion, both noxious things, he would, 
at any rate, see that the rich paid for them. Until this 
life appeared I, for one, certainly believed that Campbell- 
Bannerman was the most out-and-out champion of these 
ideas during their eclipse; but it is clear that Harcourt 
was the more uncompromising opponent of that Liberal 
Imperialism which blurred the edges of the party creed. 

He had a powerful personality. The most vivid descrip- 
tion of him is to be found in The Secret Agent, where he 
appears as Sir Ethelred: 

Vast in bulk and stature, with a long white face, which, broadened 
at the base by a big double-chin, appeared egg-shaped in the fringe 
of their greyish whisker, the Great Personage appeared an expanding 
man. Unfortunately from a tailoring point of view, the cross- 
folds in the middle of a buttoned black coat added to the impression, 
as if the fastenings were tried to the utmost. From the head, 
set upward on a thick neck, the eyes, with puffy lower lids, stared 
with a haughty droop on each side of a hooked aggressive, nose, 
nobly salient in the vast pale circumference of the face. A shining 
silk hat and a pair of worn gloves lying ready on the end ofa long 
table looked expanded too, enormous. 

Mr. Conrad has caught, too, the suggestion of his deep, 
very smooth voice and his laconic interruptions of anyone 
conveying information, “Be lucid. .. . Spare me details” ; 
and his habit of relapsing into a sort of absentminded 
loftiness. The only detail in the above description to which 
my memory demurs is the word “ pale,” for towards the 
end of his life his complexion was decidedly pink. His 
attitude to the young was a truculent benevolence: “ You 
no doubt think me an antediluvian monster; I may 
possibly discover that you are a young fool. You may not 
envy me my past, but I certainly don’t envy you your 
future.” He could be most beautifully courteous and 
very rude. Like all unflagging fighters, he had a warm 
heart. It is the bitter and envious who wear themselves 
down to weary passivity. Desmonp MacCarray. 
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Music 
MUSICAL MISSIONARIES 


N a recent number of the Chesterian there was an 
article by a contributor from South Australia 
who gave some interesting details of the progress 
of music in that faraway country. It is to-day 

impossible to be beyond the reach of the benefits of 
civilisation. Once upon a time it was only the news 
of our blessed Lord Jesus Christ that was carried to 
the outer parts of the earth by energetic Englishmen, 
together with a few indispensable amenities such as 
trousers, skirts and hats. The inhabitants of Australia 
were already hardened in the possession of these 
blessings, so that no such evil effects followed their 
use there as resulted in the adjoining Melanesian islands, 
where the native inhabitants have been more than 
decimated by Christianity and Clothes. The Aus- 
tralians, however, are anxious to share in the musical 
culture of Europe and America and, like the unsuspecting 
Melanesian islanders, they welcome the High Priests 
on to their shores. “ No less a celebrity than Rach- 
maninov himself,” says our Chesterian correspondent, 
“is announced for this year.’”’ Then he adds, “a 
Melbourne firm is reported to have already ordered 
2,000 gramophone records of a certain in 
sharp minor.” 


So the missionary Rachmaninov is as successful as 
the missionary vessel Southern Cross which, according 
to a report by the Rev. W. J. Durrad*, “is one of 
the chief agents in the distribution of pneumonia 
germs ” in that part of the globe. It is even doubtful 
whether the visit of any bishop stimulates the sale 
of prayer-books and bibles to Mr. Rachmaninov’s 
gramophone figure, but the clerical missionaries have 
this advantage over musical missionaries—that their 
wares are more various. “Of all the evil customs 
introduced by civilisation, the wearing of clothes is 
ange the greatest,” says the Rev. W. J. Durrad. 

nlike most missionaries, the Rev. Mr. Durrad does 
not constantly refer to the natives as the heathen, 
but, he remarks, naively: “The Melanesians are 
ignorant of the real objects of clothing and seem to 
look on it more as a way of ornamenting the person 
than as anything else.” I am unaware in what light 
Mr. Rachmaninov regards the Australians; whether 
in intimate conversation as a musical pontiff he refers 
to them as barbarians, savages or as “ heathen,” but 
he may well be forgiven if, on hearing of the Melbourne 
firm’s order of 2,000 gramophone records of his Prelude, 
he echoes the Rev. W. J. Durrad’s plaint and declares 
that the Australians seem to be ignorant of the real 
value of music. 


Missionary propaganda is to-day a greater evil than 
ever. Numbers of serious-minded people apparently 
believe that values are objective, that goodness, beauty 
and truth are concrete merchandise to be purcelled 
out among the inhabitants of the world, something 
that can be shipped from London or Berlin or Paris 
to Honolulu or Adelaide. Few of us have fully under- 
stood the absurdity of this way of thinking. Recently 
I went to see the Mt. Everest film—the first film I had 
seen for two years. There was shown a photograph 
of a pilgrim encountered in Tibet who walked a pace 
and then measured his full length on the ground. 
In this manner he had travelled hundreds of miles 
on his way to some holy man. Behind me were two 
London girls, and one said to the other, “‘ Don’t they 
send missionaries to that country!” They were 
incapable of understanding that the religious exaltation 
got by this Tibetan was of exactly the same nature 








ne Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia. Edited by W. H. R. 
ivers. 


as that which they might have attained by observing 
a strict fast and cessation of theatre-going throughout 
Lent—that between the two methods there was from 
an ecstatic point of view nothing to choose. If this 
is true of religious activity it is true of artistic activity. 
I believe that the occupation of the missionary is one 
of the most idiotic ways of killing time that the 
ingenuity of man has ever contrived. I frankly do 
not believe in literary or architectural clubs, in reading 
circles, in outlines of science and art, or, to put my 
whole attitude in a phrase, in “ popularising good 
music.” I think that in order to move about com- 
fortably in a complex society a certain knowledge of 
one’s environment is necessary. It is, for example, 
necessary to be able to take a bus to the principal 
parts of London—unless you can afford a taxi, when 
you pay for another man’s memory. It is also neces- 
sary to be able to amuse oneself, to occupy one’s 
leisure. What should determine the manner in which 
you spend your leisure should be your individual taste. 
The sole criterion of your methods applicable by others 
is the effect of the way you spend your leisure on 
them.. Here, of course, is where the missionaries and 
propagandists are let in. When I agitate for the 
performance of Brahms or Mozart, it is because I want 
to listen to Brahms and Mozart and not to Wagner 
or Liszt ; but how foolish of me to expect to live my 
deepest zsthetic and spiritual life in public! I foresee 
the day when all public performances of music will 
be definitely assumed to be of a necessarily inferior 
character and incapable of giving any educated person 
pleasure. The musical man or woman will no more 
think of going to a public concert than to-day the 
literary man would think of reading John o’ London's 
Weekly or the scientist of reading the Outline of Science. 
Literary men and scientists may use those productions 
as a means of awakening the interest of the dawning 
minds of the young. Personally, 1 have my doubts 
as to their value even for that, but, then, I have my 
grave doubts as to the value of anything which is 
not a secret discovery, an isolated flowering of the 
human soul, alone and solitary. There is, of course, 
a deep-rooted, persistent desire in the human per- 
sonality to communicate itself. This is at the 
bottom of all genuine artistic endeavour, but this 
communication is what happens when the artist 
successfully achieves a work of art. He has then 
objectified his desire, but if he thinks that it is now 
something that can be exported to the “ heathen” 
he is mistaken. All that can happen is that some 
other individual human personality may here and 
there recognise itself in the work of art. The work of 
art is not something that can be swallowed like a pill 
and will then “cure.” Even our doctors have aban- 
doned such an illusion as to the nature of pills, yet 
there are still liberal-minded gentlemen who think the 
public can be educated by swallowing with its ears 
the symphonies of Mozart or Beethoven; and only 
the other day I attended for a few brief moments—and 
then quickly departed—the opening of an exhibition 
by the Architecture Club, which was designed to 
produce good modern buildings by enticing numbers 
of ladies and gentlemen to gaze at little architectural 
models. 

Works of art, whether they be poems, symphonies 
or buildings, have spiritual value only when they 
proceed from the individual soul working alone. I say 
nothing of their value as offices to sell stocks and 
shares in, or as a means of exercising the brain, the 
hand and the critical faculties. It is only when there 
is a complete confusion of purpose that they cease to 
have any value at all. But it is precisely this confusion 
of purpose which the missionary spirit begets and 
abets when begotten. The public is not invited to 
learn how to build a house or how to judge the solution 
of any technical problem in music, in literature, in 
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painting or in sculpture. It is merely invited to gaze 
on these objects and be made “whole.” ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God and thy sins are fallen from thee,”’ 
states a profound spiritual truth, but the catch is in 
the word “behold!” How can you “behold” ? 
By paying two shillings to hear the Ninth Symphony ? 
By joming the new Architecture Club? By buying 
a copy of Wordsworth’s poems or going into the 
British Museum to look at that old Greek sculptor’s 
figure of Death? Not so! There is no way of popu- 
larising, of making accessible the Lamb of God. The 
nearer you think you are, the further it retreats from 
you, and of all guides the surest to land you finally 
and irrevocably lost in a labyrinth of false images 
is the missionary. Therefore, I think the day may 
come when composers and poets will be ashamed to 
see their work advertised. They will produce it and 
those who find it will find it. And it may be that the 
best way to avoid advertisement is to let your work 
appear like all the others. Only a very few will know 
the difference. W. J. Turner. 


Drama 
VOLPONE AT CAMBRIDGE 


OLPONE, or The Foz, is one of the great artistic 
V achievements of the human spirit, where Jonson 
attained a height of sultry splendour, which he 
never even attempted elsewhere and developed out of the 
comedy of humours a vision of terrible seriousness. For 
Volpone is an absolutely serious creation of vast intellectual 
eminence and passionate sinning. As a symbol of evil he 
is greater even than Tartuffe. True, he goes careless and 
over-confident in the knowledge of his gigantic capacities, 
till, misconceiving the character of Mosca, he takes the 
false step that hurls him into ruin. Yet there is a greatness 
even in his errors, which in some ways adds to his grandeur, 
as the retreat from Moscow adds to the grandeur of 
Napoleon. Round this colossal figure revolve an army of 
“stars, that own another birth,” the tiny farcical in- 
habitants of Venice, the preposterous legacy-hunters, the 
English traveller and his blue-stocking wife, eunuchs, fools, 
idiots, prostitutes and senators; but over them for ever 
floats the sulphurous horror of Volpone. In The Silent 
Woman and The Alchemist Jonson has written the two 
finest farces in the English language. But in Volpone he 
has achieved something greater. The farce is as brilliant 
as ever, but from time to time the smoke rises from hell 
to stifle our laughter. In the production at present being 
given by the Marlowe Society, the farcical portions of the 
play are sublime. We laugh and laugh, till we feel we 
can laugh no more. For my own part, I felt I had never 
seen anything one-hundredth part so funny. Every credit 
must be given to both producer and actors for having 
squeezed out every drop of amusement by extremely well- 
rehearsed and quickly-moving action, combined with the 
greatest enthusiasm and intelligence on the part of every- 
one, including those who had the smallest parts. The 
legacy-hunters were all superb, though if preference be 
possible, I should like particularly to congratulate Corbaccio. 
Many people will remember his Ajax in Troilus and Cressida 
last year. At the moment, it seemed his success might be 
due to some happy chance, but his Corbaccio reveals 
him as a comic actor of real talent. Sir Politick and Lady 
Would-Be were also magnificent, and reminded me, so 
modern were they in their pomposities and absurdities, in 
a manner almost uncanny, of more than one of my personal 
acquaintance. A special word of praise is due to Mosca. 
His conception of the part was as intelligent as could be, 
and he improved steadily as he went on. All that he 
needs is slightly more freedom of gesture and variety of 
voice, 


But the more serious part of the play, where Volpone 
takes the leading part, seemed to me as unsuccessful as 
the farce was consummate and the misreading complete. 
Where we had a right to expect a murky terror, a triumphant 
wickedness, an all-pervasive intelligence, we were presented 
with a ludicrous spectacle of debauched, well-nigh toothless 
antiquity, who at his best was only Svengali, and at times 
a mere drivelling idiot. When he sat giggling with his 
hermaphrodite, his eunuch and his dwarf, he seemed 
hardly more intellectual than they. One result of this 
unfortunate rendering of the character could be seen in the 
complete collapse of the greatest scene in the play—that 
between Volpone and Celia: 

See here a rope of pearl and each more Orient 

Than the brave Zigyptian queen caroused : 

Dissolve and drink them. See, a carbuncle, 

May put out both the eyes of our Saint Mark ; 

A diamond would have bought Lollia Paulina, 

When she came in like starlight, hid with jewels, 

That were the spoils of provinces, take these 

And wear and lose them: Yet remains an ear-ring 

To purchase them again and this whole state. 

A gem but worth a private patrimony 

Is nothing : we will eat such at a meal. 

The heads of parrots, tongues of nightingales, 

The brains of peacocks and of Estriches 

Shall be our food, and, could we get the Phoenix, 

Though nature lost her kind, she were our dish. 
This is not the language of an effete mystery-man, but 
the enflamed imaginings of one for whom the whole world 
was but his oyster. 

No doubt the enormous length of the play increases the 
difficulties. As it was, we were not out of the theatre 
before midnight, with the result that the great Volpone 
scenes and all the others had to be taken at the same 
speed, that is, as quickly as possible. For this reason a 
little more judicious cutting would perhaps have been 
advisable. It is impossible to rush rich polished lines, like 
those quoted above, without their losing that polish which 
is the secret of their effectiveness. There should, I think, 
be two quite different tempos running through the piece 
to emphasise the difference of the two emotional strata, 
which make up the texture of the whole. But, as a matter 
of fact, I think the faults of the production were due to a 
failing in the spirit rather than merely the circumstances 
of the performance. We live in an age when people above 
all things fear either boring others or being bored them- 
selves. I am quite sure the producer was frightened of 
our being bored for half a second, and thought he could 
avoid this happening by an undue stressing of the farcical 
atmosphere of the play. I am led all the more to this 
view by my recollection of last year’s Troilus and Cressida, 
where the comedy seems now to loom out improperly 
large in my memory; though then the supreme romantic 
loveliness of the verse made itself felt more easily than 
the more purely literary excellence of Jonson’s versification. 
But if my surmise be correct, the producer fell into the 
very trap he was most anxious to avoid. The farce was 
so excruciatingly funny that Volpone, deprived of his 
grandeur, tended to become tedious. We wished to cut 
his cackle and get back to Sir Politick and Corbaccio. 
Yet the Fox himself, not his miserable playthings, is 
obviously the most important feature of the play. Next 
time, I hope the Marlowe Society will return to high tragedy, 
for preference to the tragedy of blood, and be taught to 
squeeze therefrom the last dregs of passion as they have 
been taught to extract the last dregs of comedy from 
Troilus and Cressida and V olpone. 

I did not like the curtains quite so much as I have done 
on other occasions. They were adequate, but not much 
more. Still, this is unimportant. The scene-painter is 
no doubt young and will improve. It is better in any 
case to try new hands than to go on employing old friends, 
no longer members of the University. The music, by 
Alfonso Ferrabosco, was, as always, a delightful feature of 
the production. FRANcIS BrrRELL. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE other day a stranger came up to me out of the 

| street to borrow a book. It is incidents such as 

this which help me to feel that, after all, I live ina 

civilised epoch. The stranger turned out to be a young poet ; 

and after he had copied out passages from the book so 

urgently required we talked, and I began venting my 

grievances against young poets. I wish now I had not 

talked so much myself, for I was struck by the few things 
he said. 

* 7 * 

Some years ago—just before the War, in fact—it was 
generally believed that a great deal of good poetry was 
being written, though it was admitted, even by enthusiasts 
for this poetry, that the new poets were not great poets. 
All that was claimed was that the undergrowth of poetry 
was just then remarkably lush and lusty ; and those two 
excellent anthologies, the first and second Books of Georgian 
Poetry, certainly bore this out. Since then a change has 
come over the spirit of the times. I hear—I see in print— 
the label, “‘ Georgian Poetry,” used with the connotation 
of “ Academy Picture,” and not a few of those who 
employ it thus are themselves represented in E. M.’s series 
of anthologies. I do not wish here to go into the free verse 
question. Iam concerned here, not with technical methods, 
but only with the fact that a considerable number of young 
poets are going after a new kind of beauty. 

* * * 


I thought that to ask my stranger-poet what he felt 
about Donne would be a good leading question. I should 
have been extremely surprised had he not said that he held 
Donne in very high estimation, so that what really interested 
me was his adding that he conceived the modern poet 
as standing in the same relation to his predecessors as 
the “ metaphysical poets ’’ had stood to theirs at the close 
of the Elizabethan period. They, he thought, had been 
in the same predicament: a certain kind of poetry had 
been worked out, and poets, too sincere to retail old 
divinations of the Muse, and too adventurously inquisitive 
to care for the obvious, had at that time, as now, been 
driven down intricate paths of association in pursuit of 
pungent ecstasies, and that “ sullen wit, which just so much 
courts thee as thou doest it.” 

* * * 


Left alone, I ran over in my mind the characteristic 
qualities of Donne: his reaction against the azure loves 
of shepherds and shepherdesses; his revolt against the 
unreality of romantic chivalry. Imagine Spenser com- 
plaining at having to replace his mistress’s lost bracelet, 
or writing: 

A naked thinking heart that makes no show 
Is to a woman but a kind of ghost ! 
Compare, I thought, with “ the pains ” of the Elizabethan 
singers such a cry of joy in torment as this : 
Filled with her love, may I be rather grown 
Mad with much heart—than idiot with none. 
I continued to review Donne’s qualities: self-analysis ; 
an impulse to reach the quick of every emotion ; fidelity 
to fact, often painful humiliating fact, as though his imagi- 
nation must be stretched upon a rack of realism and he 
first utter 
Words, words which would tear 
The tender labyrinth of a soft maid’s ear, 
More, more than ten Sclavonians scolding, more 
Than when winds in ruin’d abbeys roar, 
before his lyric faculty is released, and in a phrase, a line, 
a verse (rarely for longer space), 
Thinner than burnt air flies the soul. 
Harshest and most spectral of love poets I was a fool not 
to finish my book about him. How could I be dis- 


tracted by other themes? How well he had indicated 
himself his feelings towards the Elizabethan lyricists, poets 
whose hearts “ lived ten regions from their tongues.” 


Love’s not so pure an abstract, as they use 
To say, who have no mistress but their Muse. 


Search every sphere 

And firmament, our Cupid is not there. 

He’s an infernal god and underground 

With Pluto dwells, where gold and fire is found. 
To the combination of curiosity and intensity in his tem- 
perament he had owed the extraordinary variety of emo- 
tions comprised in what was, after all, a small volume of 
verse. He had written poems in which sensuality roared 
upwards from the coarsest fuel, while in others he had 
barely touched the bright extremity of pointed flame just 
where it quivers into air. And what mingling of desire 
and reaction, harsh joy and covetous passion, bitter tender- 
ness and tenderness without alloy, and last, what moments 
of ethereal delight had found in Donne their proper 
exaltation! 

* * * 

What he shared with the fashion of the times was a dis- 
regard of sweet verbal music (‘‘Donne’s muse on dromedary 
trots”) and a passion for pungency, wit, ingenuity, 
crooked condensation and surprising analogies, “ which 
the reader, far from wondering that he missed, wonders 
more frequently by what perverseness of industry they 
were ever found.” A superlative temperament, coupled 
with an oblique swiftness of mind trained in scholastic 
subtleties ; a pedantic Ariel putting a girdle round a world 
of knowledge in a minute—that was Donne. What of the 
others, the metaphysical school ? Why, I thought, they do 
not count! They are nothing—with the exception of the 
poet-theologians who made dogma sing, or the mystics to 
whom the definition of devout movements of the soul was as 
important (since these were the most significant of life’s 
moments) as the transmission of them in terms of in- 
fectious description. “ The metaphysical school ” on looking 
back wore rather the aspect of a row of dry, distorted 
fakirs, stiffened permanently in excruciating attitudes, 
than of poets. Scholars trace the influence of Du Bartas on 
Donne. Perhaps Sylvester’s translation, begun in 1592 
and completed in 1605, and admired beyond the works of 
Shakespeare and Spenser by the knowing of that day, 
encouraged him to use the concordia discors in sublimity, 
the varying rhetoric pause and that emphatic trick of 
duplicating words; but Donne himself is really “* meta- 
physical poetry.”” To him it was a natural manner; to 
the rest it was only an admirable and exciting one, a mere 
manifesto of their loss of faith in nature, convention and the 
poetry of simple emotions, frank loveliness, music. 


* * * 


If the modern movement in poetry was a return to the 
metaphysical school, there was, I thought, no Donne among 
them. T. S. Eliot? He had wit, curiosity, the gift of 
phrase ; his poems were often thrilled by an intellectual 
excitement. But what emotional monotony! What did 
he express, again and again, but the distress of a fly in 
a glue-pot! Where were “the gold and fire” or, as he 
would say, “the eagles and the trumpets”’? There were 
glints of gold and fire; but these were fragments from 
the works of old poets tessellated into drab earnest nota- 
tions of depressing experience. The ironic result was his 
inspiration; ‘buttered scones and crumpets” rhyme to 
‘eagles and trumpets ”’ in his verse. 

* * * 


If I looked for the successor of Donne I found the nearest 
approximation in that hearty and vigorous Victorian 
Browning, who found inspiration in the vivid recollec- 
tion of some instant of emotion, something he had lived 
through, not dreamt through, with its accompanying 
actualities not necessarily beautiful but exciting. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Windy McPherson’s Son. By SHERwoop ANDERSON. 
7s. 6d. 

Prince Hempseed. By SterpHeN Hupson. Secker. 6s. 

Sir or Madam? By Berra Ruck. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Desolate Splendour. By Micuarn Sapietr. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The Seven Ages of Woman. By Compron Mackenzie. Secker. 
7s. 6d 


Mr. Sherwood Anderson is, I suppose, the best or (one must 
not forget Mrs. Wharton), at any rate, the most promising 
American novelist, and Mr. Stephen Hudson is one of the more 
interesting novelists in England. They are in some respects 
rather similar; their writings are not silly, affected, theoretic, 
or mechanical. I do not wish to suggest that their virtues are 
principally negative or to mistake reverse of wrong for right. 
Faults are usually more easy to analyse than merits: 

For what to shun will no great knowledge need, 
But what to follow is a task indeed. 


In any case, sincerity and integrity are not the most exciting 
virtues to dilate upon. Fancy and wit are more quickly found, 
and far more quickly praised. When one is impressed with a 
book for no reason that can be analysed, it is, I admit, a weak 
expedient to call it honest. But these two writers drive me to 
it. They seem intentionally to discard all the superficial decora- 
tions generally needed to allure the reader. Mr. Anderson will 
describe the life of a millionaire without hinting at those luxurious 
possibilities of money upon which any less ascetic writer would 
comfortably dwell. Mr. Hudson will choose as background to 
his book the landscape of an Italian lake, and, while not omitting 
to describe the over-flowery scene, never condescend to please 
the reader by an appeal to his senses. Myself, I like to have 
precious things put before my imagination for vicarious enjoy- 
ment, I delight in the suggestion to my memory of happy 
places I have known, I am the slave of a neat phrase and a 
careful shape, and I am disappointed if an author does not 
indulge some of these material cravings ; but I must admit his 
strength all the more freely (though without enthusiasm) if 
he can seduce me without using such pretty bribes. Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Hudson seem to achieve their effects by sheer 
force of character. Their writings are like the ectoplasm which 
the spiritualists have invented; they project themselves into 
their heroes, and while forming creatures with perhaps little 
or no resemblance to themselves, they seem to hold,animate and 
control them by some mysterious umbilical connection. 

Windy McPherson’s Son is written in an easier style than 
Mr. Anderson’s later work. It is the story of a boy who makes 
himself a millionaire, is disappointed in his hopes of children 
who might give to his activities a meaning or an aim, and so 
leaves his business and domestic life to wander about the country 
in the vague pursuit of what is called Truth. He suffers from 
the spiritual unrest which must descend sometimes upon every- 
one, and especially upon those leading a mechanical or American 
existence. Babbitt recovered from it, Sam McPherson appar- 
ently did not. But there is no conclusion to the book: it is a 
diagnosis without the suggestion of a remedy. 

Apparently when Mr. Hudson had finished Richard Kurt, he 
felt his hero’s earlier life needed telling. So, first, we were told 
in Elinor Colhouse how he was entrapped into marriage, and 
now comes Prince Hempseed, which is the story of his boyhood. 
(It is possible that the order of publication is not the order of 
composition, but that I doubt.) The new instalment is a rather 
ingenious piece of writing, the simplicity of the language and 
the ideas being modified proportionately to the gradual growth 
of the boy’s mind. It is not easy to see the pattern in Mr. 
Hudson’s work: I suppose there are several volumes still to 
appear. There remain only the first few years of Richard’s 
married life to make a hiatus in the narrative, and one will 
gladly take them for granted in order to hear what happened 
to him after his flight from the North Italy which held the 
equally disliked figures of his wife and his mistress. The work 
has a degree of bleak beauty. I am not sure how far it comes off, 
but it is enormously superior to the slick performances of most 
of his esteemed contemporaries. Mr. Hudson ought to be much 
better known than he is: he is a serious writer. 

Miss Ruck and Mr. Sadleir are not, and do not pretend 
to be, which should win them the regard of everyone faced 
with the solemn nonsense about sex and studios which every 
week is let loose upon the world. Miss Ruck and Mr. Sadleir 
do not offer us thin or incoherent stuff that affects to be subtle 
or profound. They know most people like a good story, and 
they give people what they like. Owing to an excellence of 


Cape. 





education too rare in those who try to carry on the traditions 
of Wilkie Collins and Boccaccio, they can produce work which 
makes no pretence of being literature, but which the unhappy 
highbrow can both read himself without nausea, and confidently 
recommend to his dentist or his stockbroker. Miss Ruck very 
frankly writes for the great public, and being literate herself 
(she quotes charmingly from her predecessor, Mrs. Behn), 
she does not bother to invent a plot, but very sensibly borrows 
one from a writer whom very few of her habitual readers are 
likely to have read. (He himself probably got it from Bandello, 
but that’s another matter.) In her version of Twelfth Night, 
Illyria is an English county, the Duke a Baronet, and Viola 
a Peer’s daughter who masquerades as a man chauffeur to 
escape for a while from the blind waves and surges of fashionable 
life. Olivia is a widow who wants to marry the Duke for his 
property, otherwise the plot remains close to its original, and 
when the necessary Sebastian appears, he marries the Olivia 
with almost Shakespearean despatch. Miss Ruck attempts for 
a moment to lend a little superfluous likelihood to her tale by 
some Freudian or Weiningeresque theory about the masculinity 
latent in many girls, but the book makes no demands on the 
reader’s intelligence ; it reads itself, and is altogether amusing 
nonsense. 

I dare say Mr. Sadleir also has followed this well-precedented 
practice of using a ready-made or second-hand plot, but lacking 
his vast knowledge of the obscurer Victorian novels, I cannot 
guess in which of them he may have found it. He sometimes 
takes a clever pleasure in a slight parody of the Victorian 
technique. For instance, he makes his villainess live in a tower 
with a lift in it, and carefully points out at intervals through the 
book that the lift is old and the rope rotten, so that we can 
lick our lips over the nasty smash so obviously in store for the 
terrible Rowena Plethern. He has a nice sophisticated trick 
of describing odd houses, and his villains are rather more 
villainous than Victorian propriety would have allowed: 
Rowena collects “ curious” playing-cards and the male villain 
is an aged marquis with gilded finger-nails, lacquered eyelids, 
two giant negro attendants, and a footman called Giton. The 
Marquis offers to sell a valuable property for five thousand 
pounds down and three hours with the heroine, and then— 
but it is a very complicated and exciting plot with an appro- 
priately happy ending. Everyone who likes amusing, thrilling 
and incredible stories should be grateful to Miss Ruck and Mr. 
Sadleir. It needs a hundred times more skill, wit, and education 
to write light comedies and melodramas like Sir or Madam 
and Desolate Splendour, than to produce the tedious piles of 
le faux bon which only serve to delude the less experienced 
reader. 

I hope that Mr. Sadleir in his next book will increase his 
oblique references to the nineteenth century novel; indeed 
he might be well advised to employ the Victorian scene that 
he knows so well. Anyone who can sit through a play called 
Secrets now being given in London, will learn from the brilliant 
performance of Miss Helen Haye how sinister a demirep of 
the late ‘eighties can appear. The glamour which forms round 
the unknown is spreading, with the rise of a new generation, 
to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Crinolines have 
for some while been romantic, and the bustle is now taking on 
an exotic splendour of its own. The Pre-Raphaelites will 
soon be forgiven their incompetence in consideration of their 
quaintness, and Japanese fans will replace Negro sculpture 
on the mantelpieces of the elect. 

The author of The Seven Ages of Woman has hardly made as 
much use as he might of his scene. He tells in seven decennial 
chapters the story of an ordinary woman’s life from 1860 to 
the present day. Here and there I seem to catch the distant 
lilt of an old and once familiar tune : 

“Am I or am I not beautiful ?”’ she repeated with a sigh, as 
she took her place once more by the window and gazed out at 
the black and white trees in the Park, beneath whose filigree of 
boughs people were wandering in couples upon the powdered 
grass, walking so slowly that they must be happy, Mary thought. 
. . » They must love each other very deeply and very dearly to 
endure the cold, very deeply and very dearly to stay there away 
from the firelight. Beautiful firelight, Mary thought; and she 
watched for a while its diminished reflection lambent within the 
milky window-panes. 

And then the italic type in which those artfully artless love- 
letters are printed! It is as if in some provincial English town 
one came suddenly upon an elliptic fagade to remind one of 
the mannered elegance of Borromini’s Rome. Yet this book is 
not one more example of a disastrous influence: it stands in 
a name rich to some of us in deep-rooted associations, the name 
of Compton Mackenzie. Nessun maggior dolore. . . . Sorrow’s 
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crown of sorrow. ...I do not know what Mr. Mackenzie’s 
early books are like ; and I do not want to know. But I know 
well what they seemed like once, and there is too silly-sweet an 
image of them in my mind to tolerate revision: past loves are 
better left unvisited. The generation which read Carnival 
at school, and Sinister Street at Oxford, will not forget the 
art of Compton Mackenzie, even if it turns from it as from a 
dead passion. For a brief adolescent period we all live in the 
*nineties. There was a time when life was a ballet, the Yellow 
Book a liturgy, and the Great Western Railway a magic carpet 
that ravished one from Paradise to Paradise ; when the moon 
seemed a constant body, and May a sempiternal month ; when 
one loitered bewitched through the unfrequented lanes of a 
dreaming city, and drifted down sequestered streams under 
the sway of an unexplained inquietude. Mr. Mackenzie has 
changed his style. I am glad of it; those echoes from the past 
can still wander round that chamber of the mind where I hold 
them secure from the light of cruel day. Verlaine has given way 
to Whittier, and Toulouse-Lantrec melted into Holman Hunt. 
A colourless book this, when one remembers the beginnings of 
that picaresque and equivocal talent. ‘* Remembers,” I say, 
not “‘ examines.” For I’m told his early work was really sad 
nonsense. Perhaps. ... But ah! how it was sweet! 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


MERMAID AND CART HORSE 


The Watsons: a Fragment. Concluded by L. Ovtron. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The Watsons. With an Introduction by A. B. WALKLEY. 
Parsons. 6s. 

In spite of the compliment which the Prince Regent paid her, 
Jane Austen was by no means a famous author at the time of 
her death ; her four published novels had brought her in less 
than £700, and she had been in her grave for fifty-two years 
before her nephew thought himself justified by the increase of 
her reputation in writing a very modest yet very attractive 
memoir. By that time the Austens had torn up a great deal. 
They did not much expect that Aunt Jane would ever be famous 
except among themselves ; but if she were, they were deter- 
mined that there was to be no rifling of drawers or selling of 
secrets. For this one respects them. Indeed, one does more— 
one is grateful to them for preserving the family type. Any 
scholar can worm out secrets or rake up scandals ; but to put 
us in possession as Mr. Austen Leigh did in his very short, very 
reticent memoir more by what he left out than by what he put 
in of the family point of view, what the Austens liked, laughed 
at and dismissed among themselves as the kind of thing that 
none of them would ever do—this is to tell us a great deal more 
than we could know by other means. It is to tell us a great deal 
about Jane Austen in particular, for she was every inch an 
Austen and looked perhaps upon her genius, if she ever looked 
upon it at all, as something that distinguished her rather unfor- 
tunately from the beloved but obscure Cassandra. And so, 
when Mr. Austen Leigh gives it as his opinion that The Watsons 
was never finished because “ the author became aware of the 
evil of having placed her heroine too low, in such a position of 
poverty and obscurity as, though not necessarily connected 
with vulgarity, has a sad tendency to degenerate into it”? we 
may smile ; but can we be certain that Jane Austen would have 
smiled with us? Mr. Walkley thinks it a naive guess, and 
suggests that the story was given up because it led inevitably 
to a scene which had been brilliantly anticipated in Pride and 
Prejudice. Perhaps; it does not very much matter. The cool 
testimony of the water-mark proves that The Watsons was 
written probably at Bath and certainly after the composition of 
Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility. 

But we plunge at once into more baffling and more important 
matters. Jane Austen for some reason thought her story not 
worth finishing. Miss Oulton has finished it for her. The two 
sections are dovetailed imperceptibly together, so that if anyone 
wishes to test his taste here is an excellent opportunity. Where 
does Miss Austen end and Miss Oulton begin? How do they 
differ? Which is the better and why? These are questions 
which one would like to answer infallibly without a moment’s 
hesitation. But one is not free from qualms. The Watsons is 
not one of Miss Austen’s masterpieces ; we are now reading it 
for the first time ; Miss Oulton may have genius, and we—to put 
it bluntly—may be frauds. Again, the whole question of 


literary criticism is admittedly one of extreme difficulty. Col- 
lectively, by reading together for generations, people get things 
more or less right. But the solitary reader adventuring upon 





a new book is like a little force proceeding into a hostile country, 
He serves perhaps to make the road, but more often perishes 
miserably, saying something highly ridiculous which remains to 
mark his bones. With such melancholy forebodings we broach 
The Watsons, and observe in the first place that Jane Austen was 
indisputably one of those writers who lay their facts out rather 
baldly in the first version, and then go back and back and back 
and cover them with flesh and atmosphere. How it would have 
been done we cannot say—by what suppressions and insertions 
and artful devices. But the miracle would have béen accom- 
plished ; the dull history of fourteen years of family life would 
have been converted into another of those exquisite and 
apparently effortless introductions ; and we should never have 
guessed what pages of preliminary drudgery Jane Austen forced 
her pen to go through. Then suddenly the story begins to live. 
Dismissing the patient virtues, we spring forward involuntarily 
possessed of an irrational desire to hear the carriage come and 
go with the Edwardses to the ball. Jane Austen has, of course, 
the story teller’s power of making grown people sit like children 
at their nurse’s knee listening; but the marvel is that we are 
kept in this state of suspense by what? By the Tomlinsons’ 
carriage going past ; by Charles “* being provided with his gloves 
and told to keep them on;” by Tom Musgrave retreating to a 
remote corner with a barrel of oysters and being famously snug. 
We must not exaggerate. We must not claim that a dance in a 
provincial town is as important as the corpse-strewn field of 
Waterloo. And yet when the Tomlinsons’ carriage has passed, 
and we are stationed in the assembly room and all the parties 
are met, and little Charles is snubbed by Miss Osborne, and 
Emma advances with exquisite tact and offers her hand instead, 
the little scene is moving out of all proportion to its surface 
solemnity. There is no tragedy in it and no heroism. Yet, if 
Emma acted so in the ballroom, how considerate, how tender, 
inspired by what sincerity of feeling she would have shown 
herself in those graver crises of life which, as we watch her, come 
inevitably before our eyes. Jane Austen is thus a mistress of 
much deeper emotion than appears on the surface. She 
stimulates us to supply what is not there. What she offers is 
very slight, and yet is precisely of the constitution to expand in 
the readers’ mind and thus to endow with the most enduring 
form of life scenes which are outwardly trivial. 

Other kinds of life are exciting, of course. Imprisonment and 
violence and intrigue sweep us off our feet elsewhere. Here the 
suspense is of an entirely different order. One is on the alert to 
seize whatever it may be that reveals character—Emma’s 
character in particular. How will she behave when Lord 
Osborne and Tom Musgrave make their call at five minutes 
before three, just as Mary is bringing in the tray and the knife- 
case ? It is an extremely awkward situation. The young men 
are accustomed to much greater refinement. Emma may prove 
herself ill-bred, a snob, a nonentity. The turns and twists of 
the dialogue keep us on the tenterhooks of suspense. Our 
attention is half upon the present moment, half upon the future. 
And the suspense is acute and the event of the highest im- 
portance. For, though we must not exaggerate, what is there 
after all, of greater importance than that Emma should refuse 
Lord Osborne, accept, eventually, Mr. Howard, and so vindicate 
what, if we were talking about life and not about books, we 
should call our belief in human nature ? It is a true catastrophe. 

The Watsons is only an unfinished story which Jane Austen 
herself surpassed. But it has the permanent quality of 
literature. Think away the surface animation, the likeness to 
life, and there remains to provide a deeper pleasure an exquisite 
discrimination of human values. Dismiss this, too, from the 
mind and one can dwell with extreme satisfaction upon the 
more abstract art which, in the ballroom scene, so varies the 
emotions and proportions the parts that it is possible to enjoy 
it, as one enjoys poetry, for itself and not as a link which carries 
the story this way or that. Thus, what with one thing and 
another, these gay and easy chapters have tuned us to a pitch 
where every word tells and every scene composes itself when— 
something happens. Or rather, nothing happens. The story 
goes on. Words accumulate; but words need, it seems, 
arrangement. We need, perhaps, Jane Austen. Now for the 
first time we realise how much we have taken for granted—how 
exquisitely composed was the little world which now lies in 
fragments. Yet Miss Oulton is a capable writer. In other cir- 
cumstances she would be favourably reviewed. But inevitably 
our gratitude must now take the form of saying that by no other 
means could we have rated Jane Austen so exactly. It is not 
merely that her genius is revealed but her idiosyncrasy—the 
way in which she is definitely herself, and never, even for & 
moment, Miss Oulton or anybody else. For example, “It was 
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The Royal Crown and cipher reproduced 
above appears in gold on the upper right-hand 
corner of each of the 32 volumes of the Cambridge 


set of the Encyclopedia Britannica which belongs 
to H.M. the King. The President of the United 
States, the Emperor of Japan, the King of Spain, 
and all the principal rulers and statesmen of the 
world are also owners of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 





- A. ARMSTRONG. For seventeen years a 
er of newspapers in the streets of Toronto. 
He purchased a set of the Encyclopadia Britan- 
nica, printed on India Paper and bound in full 
sheep leather. 


Lord Riddell writes to us as follows: “The 
articles on tanks, aeroplanes and ductless glands 
are vigorous and arresting accounts of these 
graphical and technical sections are masterly 
expositions of modern conditions. Few owners 
of the Encyclopedia realise the vast amount of 
attractive ing matter which it contains. 
They are too apt to regard it as nothing but a 
a Ey » Whereas it is a library in 
itself.” 


The following is from M. Jaroslay César, 
Secretary of the Czechoslovak Legation : “ The 
Czechoslovak Minister has pleasure in stating 
that he regards the Encyclopedia Britannica as 
an extremely valuable work for reference, the 
accuracy of which he has frequent opportunity 
of testing in the course of his official duties. 
The article on Czechoslovakia, to take only a 
jo ete age contains the fullest and latest 
i tion on the subject, together with a 
particularly useful bibliography. 


From Kings and Presidents to the newsboy on 
the street, more men and women to-day are 
using the Encyclopedia Britannica than all 
other such works combined. 

Wherever you are placed socially between 
these two extremes, however ambitious or modest 
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attended your pursuit of them up to now, 
you need the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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Britannica Half-Price Sale 
MUST BE BROUGHT TO A CLOSE 


UR previous announcements of the half-price sale of the En- 

cyclopedia Britannica, Handy Volume Issue, stated definitely 

that the offer could not be extended after the stock on hand 
had been exhausted. 

At that time we had in stock less than 1,500 sets, of which nearly 
one-half have since been sold. These sets come in four different 
bindings—red cloth, full brown sheepskin, three-quarter levant, and 
full levant—some of which are now poe entirely disposed of. 


Why the Sale Cannot Continue 


It should be clearly understood that after the present supply is 
exhausted no more of these sets can be obtained at any price. 

In the past it seemed necessary to keep on hand all seven bindings 
to suit the varying tastes of our subscribers, of whom there are nearly 
300,000. But the increased cost of book manufacture has forced us to 
discontinue four of these bindings, and accordingly we are offering 
our present stock of these particular bindings, now extremely limited, 
on very special terms. 


Post the Coupon To-day 


If you are at all interested in obtaining oneof these sets at half the 
price of the Cambridge Issue you should fill in the coupon below and 
Post it to us at once. 

Numerous orders are now being received at our office by every post, 
and it is certain that many late subscribers will be disappointed. 

It is therefore necessary for us to announce, much to our regret, 
= the present half-price sale must very soon be brought to a 

jose. 

For this reason we again suggest that you fill in and post the coupon 
oom to-day, before you forget it, othegwise you are likely to be too 

te. 


TWO DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS FREE 


Two handsome booklets, each of 48 pages and illustrated on 
every page, will be sent to you without your incurring a penny 
of expense or any obligation. These booklets will prove 
fascinating reading and tell you exaftly what you want to 
know about the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

All you have to do is to fill in and poft the coupon below. 

Send no money. 


Britannica Half-Price Coupon - 
The Encyclopzdia Britannica Co., Ltd. 

125 High Holborn, W.C. 

Please send me, free of charge and without any 
obligation on my part, the two 48-page illustrated 
booklets describing the New Encyclopedia Britannica, 
12th Edition, together with details of your special @ 
half-price offer. 
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the face,” says Miss Oulton, “of one who had suffered, and 
would yet again suffer before she laid her head on the quiet 
pillow of the grave.” And then Mr. Howard “ looked into the 
quiet night with its myriad of stars.” And again, “ his idle 
words were as a naked sword in her breast.” To imagine Jane 
Austen writing those words is to imagine a mermaid with the 
legs of a cart horse. It is monstrous. It is impossible. For our 
world—with its agonies and introspections, its Russians and its 
Georgians—would have been ugly certainly and disgusting 
probably to Jane Austen. Miss Oulton knows all this and 
hastily assumes the mask—says “ famously,” “* monstrously,” 
“vastly” with the utmost pertinacity, and produces the 
curricle and the new game of écarté. But in vain. Disguise it 
as she may, her face is the face of our age. And what is more 
significant, the great weapon of witty and penetrating phrase 
with which Jane Austen carved so many a character for our 
perpetual delight no longer serves our purpose. ‘“* You should 
wear half boots,” she makes Lord Osborne say ; and we know 
Lord Osborne. The half boots are resuscitated, but half boots 
have had their day. The things that interest us in character are 
no longer to be compressed into a phrase. 

A final reflection occurs as we shut the book. Jane Austen 
died when she was forty-two. Had she lived she would have 
written other novels we may be sure; but every reader of 
Persuasion must feel convinced that they would have differed 
profoundly from those we have. “The novel Jane Austen 
would have written at sixty”’—that is the title of a work which 
we commend to the ardour and audacity of Miss Oulton in the 
confident belief that it will tell us (indirectly perhaps) more about 
Jane Austen than a dozen able studies and a million con- 
scientious reviews. Vv. Ww. 


BETTER IN FRANCE? 


English Critical Essays (Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries). Selected and edited by Epmunp D. Jones. 
Oxford University Press ‘*‘World’s Classics.” 2s. 


It is an old cry that they not only manage these critical 
matters better in France but that they have always done so. 
Matthew Arnold started it, and younger generations, without 
following him very closely in all other respects, have repeated 
him in this. And it is true that there was Sainte-Beuve. It is 
true, also, that since Matthew Arnold’s day the French have 
produced a succession of scholarly and urbane critics that has 
scarcely been rivalled on our side of the Channel. But can one 
say much more? Is it not far nearer the truth to say that 
good critics, even readable critics, throughout the centuries 
are very rare, and that among the best of them are to be found 
several Englishmen ? 

Many virtues are necessary in the good critic, but the first 
virtue is a catholic and well stored mind. Many vices have 
crept in, all through the ages, to destroy the critical mind, 
and the worst of them is * party spirit.”” And on these two 
counts a very strong case indeed can be made for our English- 
men. 

The vice of party spirit is not now and never has been rare in 
this or any other country, though its changes of form are bewil- 
dering enough. Its most frequent form is probably that of 
defender of a new generation against the old, though the opposite 
is not uncommon. Sometimes the garment chosen is one from 
the wardrobe of morality (defenders of the new and old are, 
nowadays at least, equally common in this case). But what- 
ever form it takes, you will always know the critic in its grip 
by the fact that, in his case, one good will invariably exclude 
another, that his mind will be filled with preconceived ideas of 
what a book ought to be and not open to judge it as it is. 

Nothing perhaps is more striking in reading through this 
short collection of English critical essays than their comparative 
virtue in this respect. It is true that we find Ben Jonson 
protesting against the “ scenical strutting and furious vocifera- 
tion” of “the Tamerlanes and Tamer-chams of the late age,” 
but there is his greatly intelligent praise of Shakespeare, whose 
theory is almost as different from Jonson’s as is Marlowe’s, to 
put against it. And from Sidney’s “* Apology,” at one end of 
the book, to Dr. Johnson’s essay on Dryden at the other, this 
note of generous and intelligent praise is very remarkable. 
This is not, to anything like the same extent, the case in the 
history of French criticism throughout the same period. Wide 
reading, even in one’s own tongue, is a far more modern habit 
than those of us who love the ancients are often apt to remember. 
Chaucer was translated into Latin for Elizabethan consumption 
before Dryden took him in hand for the Augustans. But the 
French went further in this failing than we have ever done, 


so much so that until well into the reign of Louis XIV. it almost 
seems as if every poetical generation was regarded as com- 
pletely barbarous by its successor; so at any rate was Marot 
regarded by the Pléiade, so was the Pléiade by Malherbe, and 
so it would not be very unjust to say was almost every one 
French, alive or dead, by Boileau. Not one of these English- 
men is capable of the futility of Boileau’s Enfin Malherbe vint, 
and it is as well to remember the fact. 

Another point on which these representative Englishmen 
come out strongly is their concentration on actual works of 
literary art. They are freer than neighbours from that tempta- 
tion to draw up laws for every kind of poetry and then to judge 
everything by those laws. They are more experimental and 
less pedagogic. There are in the essays in this book (and these 
essays more or less accurately represent their centuries in this 
respect) only two side tracks of any great importance. This 
matter of technical law-giving crops up in the fascinating 
controversy over Rhyme versus the Classical Metres, where 
half the fascination consists in the fact that Campion, the great 
defender of the classical metres, is, in his practice, one of the 
strongest of his own opponents, as Daniel so urbanely points 
out in his equally celebrated reply. And there is, of course, 
the other side track of morality, which, whatever harm it has 
done, is at least answerable here for Sidney’s “* Apology for 
Poetry,” as well as the end of Dryden’s Preface to the Fables, 
so that we see that even the Gossons and the Colliers have 
their considerable uses. 

But for the most part the essays are concerned far more 
wholeheartedly than the Frenchmen of the periods were with 
the discovery of merits. Not only are these Englishmen better 
read in their own literature, but they have learnt earlier that the 
chief glory of criticism is the giving of just and intelligent praise. 
Perhaps two of the finest and most famous passages in these 
essays are those where Sidney praises “‘ Chevy Chase” and 
Dryden praises Shakespeare. It is an interesting comment on 
English criticism that in this small book two of the other famous 
passages are those where Addison praises Sidney for his praise 
of ‘‘ Chevy Chase,”’ and Dr. Johnson, almost rising to Dryden’s 
height for once, praises Dryden for his praise of Shakespeare. 

The book, in fact, as it could hardly fail to be, was immensely 
worth compiling. Everyone would naturally desire a few 
alterations in the list of contents. It is questionable whether 
Bacon has any real claim here beyond the fact that he was a 
very great man. It is arguable that “ the battle of the books ” 
should have been represented. More serious than this seems to 
be the complete omission of Ben Jonson’s ‘* Conversations ” 
with Drummond, which is all the more regrettable from the fact 
that Ben Jonson, for some reason or other, is always being left 
out in the cold in English criticism. How many people know 
that he said that: “To have written Southwell’s ‘ Burning 
Babe’ he would have been content to destroy many of his,” 
for example ? And is not some such corrective to the “ cur- 
mudgeon ” still needed ? Dryden is well represented, and we 
could have done with more of him. But there is no need to 
pick holes. English criticism is nothing like the poor thing 
it is often made out to be, and here for two shillings you can 
find a satisfying proof of the fact. It would be interesting to 
know how many copies of it will be sold. 


A DRY POET 


Collected Poems. By E. Artincron Roprinson. Cecil Palmer. 
21s. 

Mr. Robinson and his friends were ill-advised in securing an 
introduction from Mr. John Drinkwater to this collected edition. 
The book is a formidable effort anyhow. Five hundred and 
ninety-two pages of the verse of a gentleman who is recognised 
(in America) as America’s greatest living poet, are something 
which the reviewer would be tempted to approach with a certain 
respect. It says much for Mr. Robinson’s quality, for his 
obvious sincerity and seriousness, that one retains something 
of respect even after one has read the absurd extravagance 
and eulogy of Mr. Drinkwater’s introduction. Mr. Drinkwater 
admits that Mr. Robinson’s metres are ordinary, but he goes 
on to compare this rather dry variant of Whittier with Mrs. 
Meynell, and to insist that he knows “ hardly any poet in the 
language who more surely and constantly communicates & 
sense of tragic pity.” Indeed, throughout his introductory 
note he speaks of this minor writer as if his natural compeers 
were Wordsworth and Hardy, while in fact it would be generous 
to place him beside Crabbe and Clare. It is a grave shock to 
come down from Mr. Drinkwater’s dithyrambics to Mr. Robin- 
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son’s achievement in blank verse. Here is a passage from 
The Book of Annandale, published in 1912 : 


Yes, there was Augan’s face, 
Pallid and pinched and ruinously marked 
With big pathetic bones; there were his eyes, 
Quiet and large, fixed wistfully on hers ; 
And there, close-pressed again within her own, 
Quivered his cold, thin fingers. And, ah! yes, 
There were the words, the dying words again, 
And hers that answered when she promised him. 
Promised him ? . . . yes. And had she known the truth 
Of what she felt that he should ask her that, 
And had she known the love that was to be, 
God knew that she could not have told him then. 
But then she knew it not, nor thought of it ; 
There was no need of it; nor was there need] 
Of any problematical support 
Whereto to cling while she convinced herself 
That love’s intuitive utility, 
Inexorably merciful, had proved 
That was human was unpermanent, 
And what was flesh was ashes. 


It would be difficult to imagine blank verse worse than this— 
but we need only to turn to Mr. Robinson’s Eton’s Harvest, 
published nineteen years later, to find there syllables as pedes- 
trian : 
He went home 

The next day, and the same unhappy chance 

That first had fettered me in my aversion 

To his unprofitable need of me 

Brought us abruptly face to face again 

Beside the carriage that had come for him. 


This and most of the author’s blank verse reads more like a 
blank parody of Enoch Arden than any original effort, and the 
popularity of this kind of jejune commonplace work in 
America, and with Mr. John Drinkwater, simply seems to argue 
ignorance of the source from which Mr. Robinson has borrowed. 
Mr. Robinson’s popularity in America may no doubt be ascribed 
not to his long blank verse poems so much as to his rhymed 
parables. In these he has, at any rate, taken the trouble to 
seek for a subject, and at times to endeavour to find a dignified 
and adequate manner. He is in these indebted rather to Brown- 
ing, to Robert Buchanan, than to Tennyson, and he does 
contrive to keep his subject outside his own petty needs and 
aspirations. It is true that he exhibits in his lyrics and dramatic 
lyrics no kind of ingenuity in metre, no natural individuality, 
nothing but a pedestrian following of dull anapzeste measure. 
It is true, also, that he very frequently condescends to allow 
himself to be guided entirely by the exigencies of a narrow 
rhyme scheme, as in Bon Voyage : 


Child of a line accurst 
And old as Troy, 

Bringer of best and worst 
In wild alloy, 

Night, like a linnet poor, 
He sang for joy. 


It is true that he never reaches that extreme passion of 
imaginative comprehension with poetic expression which can 
alone justify the use of everyday measures. Yet in certain 
poems, few but very distinctive, he does arrive at a plain stark- 
ness of statement, a plain adjustment of values which for a 
moment explains, though it does not justify, the extravagance 
of praise he has received. He displays, at his best, a sort of 
resigned scepticism, which reminds us of the poorer poems of 
Clough. In his early work this is evident in such a poem as 
Two Men: 

There be two men of all mankind 
That I’m forever thinking on ; 

They chase me everywhere I go, 
Melchizedek, Ucalegon. 


In later poems the expression is better and the resemblance 
to Clough more obvious : 
Let him find another name, 
For the starlight on the snow, 
Let him teach her till she know 
That all seasons are the same, 
And all sheltered ways are fair ; 
Still, wherever she may go, 
Doubt will have a dwelling there. 


Yet none of his works persuades us that Mr. Robinson’s 
natural talent is poetic. He has an inquisitive, sensitive, 
troubled mind; but he never really achieves that particular 
degree of mental and spiritual intensity which results in poetry. 





He is a third-rate philosopher rather than a poet; and his 
long narrative poems were treated with more than justice 
when an English critic said they were duller than Wordsworth 
at his dullest. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Early Civilisation: an Introduction to Anthropology. By A. A, 
GOLDENWEISER. Harrap. 15s. 

Ancient Man in Britain. By Donatp A. Mackenzie. Seeley, 
Service. 21s. 


In the history of human thought we take as a landmark 
the discovery that far from the sun going round the earth 
because God had decreed “‘ the day for work, for rest the night,’’ 
the earth revolved while the sun remained relatively stolid and 
unconcerned. This, we say, destroyed the anthropocentric 
theory of the universe. Certainly, the difference between 
these beliefs, between a false and a true scientific theory, is 
vast, but it is as nothing when compared with the distance 
separating them both from the outlook of the primitive mind. 

In neither case is the business of night eating day, or winter 
destroying summer thought to be dependent on human 
intervention except in so far as the deity is a “ magnified 
non-natural man”; but, to the savage, whatever happens 
seems to depend entirely upon him, and that in spite of the 
recurrence with infinite certainty of the same phenomenon 
day after day. To him there is hardly any such thing as repe- 
tition, each sunset is accepted entirely on its own merits, almost 
as a thing unique and quite unlike the end of any previous 
day. First he howled to bring back the daylight in much 
the same way as a dog howls at the moon, next howls became 
ritual, rituals long practised were supposed to cause desired 
effects, and, cause and effect having thus arrived within the 
human consciousness, the last stage was that humanity began 
to realise the army of unalterable law and itself not the ruler 
but the ruled. 

Since every change implied mental effort to bring it about, 
change is itself abhorrent and dangerous; it must always be 
accompanied with ritual ; the change from childhood to puberty, 
from celibacy to marriage, from life to death must be guarded 
and guided. We must remember, too, that long after cause 
and effect were conceived, the mind was not subtle enough to 
distinguish one from the other, and we find that funeral rites, 
for example, as often suggested belief in immortality as the 
belief produced the rites. It seems obvious that the warrior’s 
spears and wives were buried with him because he would need 
them in the next life, but there are reasons to suspect that some 
times it was assumed that there was a next life simply because 
it was the custom to bury things for his use there. 

The interest of anthropology largely consists in its power 
to stimulate thought by suggesting other ways of regarding 
the problems in which we ourselves are directly concerned. 
There is a tonic effect upon our imagination in regarding the 
distances of geological time, and in the same way it is at once 
our task and our reward in anthropology to sense the distance 
between the primitive idea-system and our own. Professor 
Goldenweiser assists us in this by his summary of the most 
satisfactory theories of primitive mentality. 

His book supplies enough accurate information to set us 
thinking and only enough theory to suggest methods of approach. 
Thus, it is a real introduction and not a misleading précis as 
similar works too often tend to be. He begins by describing 
the essentials of typical cultures, the Eskimo, models of adapta- 
tion to environment; the North Pacific Tlingit and Haida, 
whose whole social organisation rests on a true “ symbiosis ” 
with the salmon and red cedar; the Iroquois, where women 
rule ; the African Baganda, a sort of bureaucracy devoted to 
centralised monarchic rule; and the Australian magic-ridden 
Arunta. He describes the common humanity and the local 
specialisation of these tribes and then takes up the material 
from a new angle, describing the data under the headings of 
material culture, religious belief, art and social organisation. 
In this way he gives a very clear view of the raw material out of 
which theories have been formed, and he is careful to warn the 
reader against the too simple doctrines of the evolutionists. 

However, the best part of the book is the fair summary of 
the psychological outlook of Spencer, Wundt, Frazer, Durkheim, 
Levy-Bruhl, and Freud. Their theories are described and 
examined in a stimulating way, and the author sums up im a 
final chapter in which he emphasises the “ omnipotence of 
thought ”’ in early life. 

The second of these books goes about its task in a very different 
way. It presents a composite picture of Britain before the 
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ASPECTS of SCIENCE 


By J. W. N. SULLIVAN. 6s. net. 


The papers which make up this volume have been 
selected because, although they deal with different 
aspects of various scientific ideas, yet they do illustrate, 
more or less, one point of ~ ng That point of view may 
be described, perhaps, as xsthetic, but rather better as 
humanistic. Scientific ideas have a history; they arose 
to satisfy certain human needs; to see them in their 
context is to see them as part of the general intellectual 
and emotional life of man. What they exist to do 
they do better than does anything else, and the needs 
they satisfy are not peculiar to scientific specialists. 
These papers try to show one or two of the many 
reasons why, for people who are not specialists, as well 
as for those who are, science may be interesting. 
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“The book is full of humour, poetry, and good 
stories.”.—The Observer. 
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Romans by bringing in every bit of anthropological evidence 
that has been discovered about early Man in Europe. The 
method is not to be condemned ; just as we can tell a good deal 
about the general anatomy of a man of which we only possess 
the skull-cap, part of a jaw and two teeth, so we can say a 
great deal about our first countrymen by analogy with early 
Man anywhere. The result is a very fascinating book, more 
fitted to the general reader, who likes his certainties overstated 
and the gaps not underlined, than to the student whose real 
interest is the unknown where he may be a discoverer. 

It is extraordinary how the average civilised man despises 
his Stone Age ancestor, and yet the technique of flint-chipping is 
as difficult as anything that is likely to come our way. We 
have only to consider our utter nakedness of equipment if 
we were cast on a desert island without a box of matches, a 
gun, or a needle and thread, to admire and envy the ability of 
the primitive man to face nature. The picture here given of 
Cromagnon civilisation thousands of years ago, its mastery over 
its environment, its physical perfection, its art, is invaluable 
in widening our horizon too often as yet bounded historically 
by King Alfred and his cakes. The author is to be congratulated 
on the relative accuracy of his picture and on the simplicity 
of his language. 


THE MESSAGE OF MICHAEL COLLINS 


The Path to Freedom. By Micuaret Coxiuns. Fisher Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 


This little book has a tragic interest as the apologia of Michael 
Collins. The bulk of it appeared as a series of newspaper articles 
in the early stages of the Treaty dispute, when it was still possible 
to hope that Mr. de Valera and his associates would refrain from 
an appeal to arms against the verdict of the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen. Collins sought to show that the Anglo- 
Irish agreement gave as much as in the circumstances it was 
possible to obtain, and that it had in addition the supreme 
advantage of securing for Ireland {power to develop freely 
along her own lines. 

“ The British,” Collins insisted, ‘“‘ have given up their claim to 
dominate us. They have no longer any power to prevent us 
making real our freedom. The complete fulfilment of our full 
national freedom can, however, only he won when we are ‘ fit 
and willing ’ to win it.”” This necessity of fitness for freedom is 
the main fact which Collins sets himself to drive home. Even 
were it possible, as it is not, to set up a Republic this would not 
in itself solve the problem. And the struggle to which Ireland 
has been committed by the fanatical passion of a minority has a 
more debasing effect on national character than the worst 
excesses of alien misgovernment. The real crime of the Irregu- 
lars in the eyes of Collins was that they undermined the confidence 
of the nation in itself. ‘* When left to ourselves in freedom,” 
as he mournfully admits in notes written shortly before his 
death, ‘“‘ we could show nothing of the native civilisation we 
had claimed as our own.” In the six months that have elapsed 
since Collins fell, the process of destroying self-confidence has 
made lamentable headway. Disillusionment was inevitable even 
had the Irregulars never taken the field. Patriotism is no 
safeguard against Pharisaism ; on the contrary, the rampant 
Nationalist, inflamed by unscrupulous propaganda, develops 
vices no less offensive than those which he denounces in the 
rampant Imperialist. Ireland was destined to make this 
discovery sooner or later; the tragedy is that, as a result of 
the campaign of Mr. de Valera, she is making it to-day under 
conditions which tempt not a few of her people to agree with 
Dr. Johnson that patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

Collins pinned his faith fur the future to a return of the 
principles of Gaelic civilisation. He paints a decidedly 
attractive picture of a nation which has solved the problem 
of diversity in unity, achieving solidarity not by the pressure 
of material forces under the direction of a highly organised 
central authority, but by the influence of a common social 
and intellectual tradition to which all pay free allegiance. 
It is a fascinating ideal, but was it ever more than an 
ideal? In historic times the centrifugal pull of tribalism 
was more evident in Ireland than the unifying tendencies 
of a native culture. The Irregular movement is in itself a 
proof of the persistence of the evil side of tribalism. There 
is not a shadow of difference between the two parties as to 
the social and intellectual ideals which are to be developed 
in Ireland. Mr. de Valera, indeed, declared that he would 
** prefer the Gaelic language without freedom, to freedom without 
the language.”” To-day all obstacles have been removed to the 
cultivation of the language and the creation of a distinctive 





Irish culture, yet for a metaphysical subtlety so minute as that 
differentiating “‘common” from “reciprocal citizenship” 
with Great Britain, Mr. de Valera has no hesitation in plunging 
Ireland into war. 

Fortunately Collins, unlike his opponents, was free from the 
vice of political pedantry. He was less concerned with the 
form of freedom than with the ability of his countrymen to use 
such opportunities as were available to build up a strong and 
self-reliant nation. ‘‘ Can we not see,” he asks, “ that the little 
we have not yet gained is the expression of the falling short of 
our fitness for freedom?” The creation of a distinctive tradi- 
tion of culture depended, as he clearly divined, upon the efforts 
of the people themselves ; to impose it by an autocratic decree 
would in the long run prove worse than useless. In addition to 
defeating its own political ends, the Irregular campaign of 
violence has so sapped the moral courage of the nation as to 
make any advance in the near future doubly difficult. Collins 
was not an opportunist, as his critics proclaim, save in so far as 
opportunism means a recognition of realities and a knowledge 
of the limitations of the material with which he had to work. 
** We must be true to facts,” he insisted, “‘ if we would achieve 
anything in this life. We must be true to our ideal if we would 
achieve anything worthy.” The condition of Ireland to-day 
is a melancholy confirmation of his view that political idealists 
who scorn facts are making smooth the path for a materialist 
reaction. 


ANGLICANISM 


Anglican Essays. Edited by Epwarp W. L. Paice Cox. 

Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 

Most people who are interested in religion or in the Church 
of England would agree that there is need for a restatement of 
religious problems, and a re-examination of religious categories. 
There are two vigorous parties in the Church of England, one 
large, growing and popular, which depends for its appeal very 
much on the missionary power of an evangelical Catholicism, 
though it numbers some very distinguished scholars and theo- 
logians in its ranks ; the other, a small, intelligent, earnest set 
of men who carry on the liberating tradition, and have an influ- 
ence quite out of proportion to their numbers. There is also 
the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Henson. 

The party, however, which was in the past represented by 
such a book as Browne on the XX XIX Articles, has not been very 
vocal lately. It is difficult to tell how large it is, or where it 
stands, and we are afraid the manifesto just produced by a 
group of these “ middle *’ Churchmen does not make us very 
hopeful about their future. 

There is in Anglican Essays one excellent paper, by Dr. D’Arcy, 
Archbishop of Armagh, on Christian Liberty. It has the spirit 
of Erasmus, that spirit which pleased so learned and benign a 
man as Casaubon, that spirit which is associated with such a name 
as Butler. Unfortunately, this essay stands alone. The others, 
from the dullest contributed by Dr. Lowther Clarke to the 
liveliest contributed by Mr. Coulton, either dilate with a certain 
vapid dignity on points of little vital interest, proceeding cere- 
moniously from platitude to platitude ; or they are occupied in 
building and decorating our old friend Guy Fawkes as a Pro- 
testant cock-shy. Such an essay as that by Dr. Cox on Com- 
munion or Mass or that by Mr. Thorpe on The Culture of St. Mary 
the Virgin show an inability to forget or to learn, an incapacity 
to understand religious psychology, a readiness to wrangle about 
matters indifferent which would make a reader believe that we 
have hardly advanced since the days when the Homilies were 
written. There is also a lack of frankness in Mr. Thorpe’s 
diatribes about Mariolatry in the Roman Catholic Church— 
for he does not mention that the Easterns go as far as the Latins 
in devotional excesses. 

The most amusing paper is Mr. Coulton’s. It is of the good, 
old-fashioned anti-Papist kind, very well done, well written, 
full of facts and with a good deal of truth in it. It is a pity, 
however, that Mr. Coulton, who is always ready to berate Roman 
Catholics for inaccuracies, lies and suppressions of the truth, 
should allow himself a very bad instance of suggestio falsi. 
He is writing of the Roman repugnance to historical truth and 
the Church’s custom of censorship : 

Apart from this general atmosphere, the Roman Catholic is at 
the mercy of far more systematic intellectual restrictions. Take 
the latest book of any pretensions upon the history of Monastic- 
ism, by Dom Cuthbert Butler. Dom Butler, at Cambridge, gained 
a considerable reputation for his study of early Monasticism in 
the East; he has published perhaps the best edition of the Bene- 
dictine rule yet printed ; and he is abbot of the most distinguished 
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£300 A YEAR 


FOR LIFE FROM AGE 55 
(or a cheque for £3,391 instead). 


If you knew—positively—that at 55 years of age an independent, 
never-failing, never-altering Income for life of £300 a year would 
be yours, wouldn’t the knowledge be a great comfort and a great 
relief ? Apart from all other sources of income, to have this sure 
£300 a year (or a cheque for £3,391) instead) to look forward to— 
what a difference it would make to your life now, and what a 
difference it will make when you reach the required age ! 

How is it possible ? Put your question in writing, and we will 
show you, without any obligation on your part, exactly how you 
can apply this wonderful “Income-for-Life” Plan to your own 
individual circumstances. 

Let nothing stand in the way of you taking this important but 
absolutely non-committal step. The sooner it is done, the sooner 
may you be on the way to an Income independent of business or 
profession, which will give you comforts, pleasure, freedom from 
financial anxieties you would not otherwise possess. 

But there is something more to the Plan than this. There’s a 
provision which, if through accident or illness you suddenly become 
permanently incapacitated for following any gainful occupation, 
guarantees you £24 15s. Op. A MontH Untit You Are 55, THEN 
£300 A Year, which you will receive for the rest of your life, or, if 
you prefer, a cheque, instead, of £3,391. 

And there’s even more than that, for every year you will be able 
to claim a SuBsTANTIAL RepaTe OF INCOME Tax. 

And then there’s something which alone will make this plan of 
vital importance to you—financial protection for your dependents 
in case anything happens to you. 

£2,475 Free INSURANCE. 


Think of it, £2,475 plus half of every deposit made if the bread- 
winner should be taken away from them ! 

The plan is devised and conducted by the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, with assets of over £35,000,000 safeguarded by 
Government Audit and supervision. 

Let us know your name, address, and exact age, and the approxi- 
mate amount you can deposit quarterly, and without any obligation 
on your part, we will tell you exactly how you can apply this Ideal 
Plan of Investment by Instalments to your own circumstances. 

Address inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, new, 22s. (cost 42s. net); Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin Peper, 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illustrated, «7 vols., {17; Voltaire’s n 
dide, $0 illus., 128. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., {5 5s. , Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13 ; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., £15 ; Pepys Diary, 
by Wheatley, to vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., 
£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 
printed, £3 78. 6d.; Ca a's M irs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.); Irving's 
mes and Criminals, 4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler’s Etchings, 503.; Reign of 
Terror, 2 vols., 558. ; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, 25s. ; Geo. Borrow’s 
Works, 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. Libraries purchased. Baxter 
Prints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joho 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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FUL MARRIAGE 


_ The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilization 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it in 
the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
during the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the intri- 
cacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that people 
have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live in a 
different age, and the cry “ give us light” is being raised by those 
troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 


The two new books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A.(Oxon.), Ph.D. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(the Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(a Complete Guide to Marital Problems), 
6/9 each, post free, or both for 12/6. 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
Marriage can afford to be without them. 
















Tue Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and 
helpful. ‘The Realities of Marriage’ is the best 
book of this sort which has come to our notice.” 


Send now Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by return 
post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd., Dept. 169, 
19/21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 














The Pioneer Society. 





(Received to date, £10,000 


10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and 
9,000 Boys have been trained for t 


Chairman and Treasurer—C. E. Marpen, 


The Shaftesbury Homes and “ 





. Deputy-Chairman—F, H. Crayton, E 
_ Chairman of Ship Committee—Howson F. Devitt, Eso. 
Joint-Secretaries—H. Bristow Watien and Henry G. Corecanp. 
Cheques should be made pepeble to and sent to 
ARETHUSA ” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 


Founded 1843. 


atrons— 
Tuer Mayzstizs Tue Kino ann Queen. 


resident: 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


THE 
“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 
AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


To prevent curtailment of any branch of 2. Society’s Work 


Mercantile Marine. 


ivil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 


Esg., M.A. 
89. 
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SUITS 
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Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK! 
For want of YOUR Help. 


5/- 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 


each year 


1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


In 1922 we fell short by nearly 300,000. 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 


THE LAST YEAR 


of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work. 
Surely it should not be difficult to find 


ONE MILLION BRITONS 


out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 


modest sum of 5/- a year! 


Nearly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck. 
Lorp Harrowey, Grorce FP. Sues, M.A, 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
2. 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, 
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Benedictine house in England. Yet, at the end of his Benedictine 
Monasticism is printed the solemn permission of two censors : 
Nihil obsiat. D. Michael Barrett, O.S.B., censor deputatus. Im- 
primatur Geo. Ambrosius, Ep. Cliftonien. 
Mr. Coulton then expatiates for a little on the evils of this system. 
Now, what conclusion would the ordinary reader, ignorant of 
Roman Catholic books, draw from this passage? He would 
conclude that, according to Mr. Coulton, who is a high authority, 
all books by Roman Catholic scholars, except of course belles 
lettres, had to be submitted for censorship before publication. 
What are the facts? I go to my bookshelves and find that one 
of Newman’s most famous controversial books, Anglican Diffi- 
culties, was published with no imprimatur ; so was his Medita- 
tions and Devotions. I find no marks of censorship in such well- 
known works as Duchesne’s History of the Church, Taunton’s 
Black Monks of St. Benedict, Gasquet’s books on the Edwardian 
Prayer-Book and on Henry VIII. and the Monasteries, von 
Hiigel’s Eternal Life. Even Mr. Edmund Bishop’s Liturgica 
Historica, a book full of things which are disturbing to the 
unhistorical mind, was published without those shibboleths 
which Mr. Coulton implies are absolutely indispensable to a 
Roman Catholic historian or theologian. 


SHORT STORIES 


Nine of Hearts. By Ernet CotpurN Mayne. Constable. 6s. 
The = Side. By R. Exxtis Roperrs. Cecil Palmer. 
7s. 6d. 

There can be no questioning Miss Colburn Mayne’s skill. Her 
hand is steady and she is almost perilously economical in line, 
and in this volume she has reached what is perhaps the 
high-watermark of technical accomplishment in her own par- 
ticular genre. None the less, it is disappointing when someone 
of whose technique one can feel sure, sits down at the piano and 
plays straight througha volume of—études. One follows another, 
each bringing out the player’s clean attack, neat precision of 
fingering, or some unexpected subtlety of phrasing. Yet, 
before the end, the performance palls, as we grow more and 
more clearly aware that these pieces are written, and played, 
from the brain and fingers. To read Nine of Hearts is to be 
reminded of this unsatisfying experience. 

This is not to say that these stories were not deeply felt by 
the writer herself. ‘* Interlude for Death,” or ‘* Golden Hair,” 
or “ Light”? (a memorable tour de force) would alone prove 
sincerity. No, the content of several of these tales may seem 
to many readers small, evanescent almost, but it is never so to 
Miss Mayne. There she sits among her characters, hypersen- 
sitive to all their significance, intensely aware of the finest 
shades of meaning in the words they let fall, observing now 
“*the dawning of a blush, that subtle alteration of the values in 
a face, which doesn’t quite come off as blush,” or striving now 
to grasp “‘ the You behind the you.” And her sense of atmo- 
sphere is prodigious—not, of course, the atmosphere of “ local 
colour” or “‘ picturesque characters ’’ or any such properties of 
pre-Jacobean story-telling—but that of the infinitely graded 
subtleties of quiet rooms where the air is charged with the most 
feminine of intuitions, of those wit-sharpening tea-parties where 
I know that she knows that they knew (oh, how well !) that she 
was in love with him all the time—and never knew it till after- 
wards. . . . Through all the labyrinths of these highly civilised 
relationships, Miss Mayne can always find a thread. It is 
worth observing how often she is concerned with “a little 
group, of our sort,” “‘ the George Lane gang—that very special 
gang,” “ our little lot,” and so on throughout. It seems almost 
as if her characters, for all their intricacy of feeling, were so 
tenuous in substance that they had to be enclosed within these 
barriers of “ sets” and “‘ gangs,” or within the painted walls of 
a very special little restaurant, lest they be swamped and lost 
in the noise and harshness of an outside world. The economy 
and the isolation of the short story as a form can be a danger 
as well as an advantage to the teller: Miss Mayne inclines to 
take risks. 

Mr. Ellis Roberts has very different tales to tell. Like Miss 
Mayne, he is concerned with intangible things and imponderable 
forces, but his are those of a supernatural and not a social world, 
and for all their strangeness they are somehow more definite 
and real. He has arranged his nine principal stories into groups 
of three, with the descriptive heads of “ Invasion,”’ ‘* Ways of 
Escape,” and “ Vision,” adding to each group a story of lighter 
texture by way of relief. The clue to several of the best of his 
tales is to be found in the character of Hugh Flinders in “* The 
Great Mother ” : 


Yet he was not . . a mystic. What he really wanted was 


magic. And I have often wondered whether official Christianity, 


especially in this country, is not too hard on those who need magic. 
No doubt their claim is difficult to satisfy : but ought we not boldly 
to admit the fact that many people do not belong, religiously, to 
our period at all 2? Just as some are medieval, others Renascence, 
others Puritan—so some are primitive, and can understand nothing 
but the swift cruelty of the knife, or the harsh discipline of the 
blood-stained stone. 


Several of Mr. Roberts’ stories develop this ever-fascinating 
theme. It has been touched by several contemporary story- 
tellers of no small skill, by Mr. Algernon Blackwood, Mr. 
Machen, and (once at least) by Mr. John Buchan, and it requires 
the finest discretion if it is to carry conviction. Mr. Roberts’ 
versions have not much to fear from comparison with these, but 
he falls short of Mr. E. M. Forster’s cunning in the same field. 
The last three or four pages of “* The Wind ” show at its best 
his power as a sober narrator of incredible and horrible hap- 
penings. And the detached incredulity in the telling of “ The 
Other End ” through the mouth of the tutor Conyng, is a suc- 
cessful study in cruelty and the macabre. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Electricity. By Sypney G. Srartinc. Longmans. | s. 6d. 


It is a difficult, if not an impossible task, to write a non-mathe- 
matical book about electricity, because the subject is one which at 
many points cannot be adequately treated without mathematics. 
Yet there are many people who wish to have some idea of the nature 
of electricity, particularly in its application to practical life. We 
live in an age of dynamos, electric light, electric trains and wireless 
telegraphy. For such persons, Mr. Starling has written an excellent 
book. His explanations are clear, and he tells the non-mathematical 
reader just the sort of things he is likely to want to know. 


Little Poems from the Greek (Second Series) By Watrer Lear, 
Grant Richards. 5s. 

As Mr. Walter Leaf explains in his long scholarly preface, this 
second series of translations carries “the succession of the named 
poets of the Anthology from the beginning of the Roman period, 
where the first left it, to the end of the collection...” “It is 
remarkable,”’ he continues, “that the fine tradition of the first six 
centuries of Greek literature should have lived for another six without 
losing entirely its inheritance of graceful diction and elegant fancy.” 
The Anthology is divided into four parts: the three Roman periods 
and the Byzantine period, the three Roman periods being the 
Augustan Age, the Neronian, and the Revival under Hadrian. 

All the poems are short, while some of them, the epigrams, are often 
only two or four lines in length. Mr. Walter Leaf sometimes makes 
use of the parallel rhymed iambic pentameter measure (the heroic 
couplet), so that a number of the poems inevitably sound as if they 
had been written by Alexander Pope. Here is a six-lined poem: 

Shipwrecked, and by the tempest cast ashore, 
I cannot scape the sleepless breakers’ roar. 
Beside the surf-racked reefs in beaten sands 

I found, alas! a grave at strangers’ hands. 
Still must I hear the intolerable boom 

Of thundering rollers even in my tomb. 


A shorter and effective one is “The Slave.” 


This household drudge, a slave whom all despise, 
Is loved, and royal to one pair of eyes. 


Mr. Walter Leaf’s distinction as a scholar is a guarantee of the 
accuracy of these translations, and the care with which he has 
polished them will be appreciated by every reader. Anthologies are 
as common now as blackberries, but there is one book which is spoken 
of simply as “The Anthology”—the Greek Anthology. Mr. Walter 
Leaf’s translations will help English readers to guess at the treasures 
it contains. 


Rhyme and Reason. By C.H. BretHerton. The Talbot Press. 6s- 


Lewis Carroll wrote a book which, with one difference, had the same 
title as Mr. Bretherton’s : it ran, Rhyme? and Reason? Mr. Bretherton 
has seen fit to drop the question marks. 

There is no need to replace them. Mr. Bretherton’s rhyme is irre- 
proachable, and his reason sound. But one misses the delicate fantasy 
of the earlier book ; everything, in fact, that was implied by the addition 
of the question marks. Mr. Bretherton’s humour depends too much for 
its effecton periphrasis. Instead of saying, ‘““ Your watch stopped,” he 
says, ‘Your timepiece unexpectedly stopped functioning.” He is 
amazingly deft and fertile in his use of slang, even American slang. 
His humour plays upon facts of everyday experience—domestic 
catastrophes, the habits of hens, the habits of dogs, appetising and un- 
appetising food, landladies, professors, the boots of policemen, the 
nightly song of cats, telephones, bishops, golf ; almost (but not quite) 
upon bananas and mothers-in-law. He is reluctant to say a plain thing 
plainly. He plunges into a career of playful irreverence in which being 
disrespectful to the Equator is, as he might say himself, only the first 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE UNDERGROUND 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS COMPANY OF 
LONDON LIMITED. 


The Annual Meeting of the above Company was held at the Caxton 
Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1, on Thursday, March 8th, 
1923, the Right Hon. Lord Ashfield in the chair. 

The Chairman said: You are, through your investments in various 
companies, connected with all phases of London transport. You are 
interested in 66 miles of railway, carrying, in 1922, 325 millions of 
passengers ; in 1,778 miles of omnibus routes, covering 722 miles of 
roadway, carrying 924 millions of passengers, and in 117 miles of 
tramways, carrying 186 millions of passengers. Altogether you are 
responsible for carrying 1,594 millions of passengers. 

Just at the moment the pressing need is for the expansion of facilities 
of all kinds, but especially on the railways, and it is hoped, in the 
course of the present year, to raise another /8,000,000 to complete 
the programme in hand. 

The Associated Equipment Company has not been able to contribute 
anything to your income in the year under review, but it has somewhat 
bettered its general financial position by writing down its stocks and 


plant. 

The income from investments amounted to {882,000 or {118,000 
more than in the previous year, an expansion of 154 per cent. Mis- 
cellaneous receipts were slightly better at /6,000, so that the total 
income amounted to £888,000. If I omit the Associated Equipment 
Company, every Company in which you had a substantial holding 
has paid a higher rate of dividend. The Metropolitan District Railway 
Company paid 3 per cent. on its Ordinary Stock in place of 1 per cent. 
the year before. The London Electric and City and South London 
Railways both paid 4 per cent. in place of 3} per cent. The London 
General Omnibus Company paid 8} per cent. free of tax in place of 
8 per cent. free of tax and the London and Suburban Traction 
Company paid 5 per cent. on its Cumulative Preference Shares in 
place of 3} per cent. the year before. The advance holds the promise 
of being sustained, as the general cause is the substantial fall in the 
working costs of each of the operating Companies. Meanwhile the 
public enjoy the benefits of reduced fares and augmented services. 

On the expenditure side we have firstly the considerable reduction 
in the loss on exchange by £59,000, from £83,000 to {24,000 consequent 
upon the recovery of the American and Dutch exchanges during the 
last year; secondly, the discount of {1,600 on the redemption of 
£193,000 of the 6 per cent. Three-Year Secured Notes, which mature 
in this present year. Against this sum must be set a saving 
in interest on these Notes. And here I might say that your Board 
have decided to realise the collateral held against the whole £700,000 
of these Notes and pay them off. The third item which 
deserves comment is the setting aside of {60,000 to special reserve 
for the equalisation of interest on the 6 per cent. First Cumulative 
Income Debenture Stock, and 6 per cent. Income Bonds. This, 
added to the {26,242 set aside in the previous year, makes altogether 
£86,242 available for this purpose. Each half-year must stand by 
itself for the payment of the bond interest, although it is cumulative 
in respect of the Income Debenture Stock. In the first half of the 
= year the full 3 ye cent. on the Income Bonds was not paid. 

he fall in expenses of the operating companies was — gradual 
at first, and only gathered momentum in the second half of the year. 
Under the circumstances it was felt desirable that a substantial sum 
should be set aside against any like fluctuation of income in the future. 
After paying 5 per cent. upon the 6 per cent. Income Bonds for the 
year, and setting aside this sum of {60,000 to special reserve, there 
remains a sum of about £49,000, which is carried forward. 

Although from the accident of an uneven distribution of income 
over the year we have just failed to pay the full interest on the 6 per 
cent. Income Bonds, the last year has been the most satisfactory 
which your Company has experienced since its inception, and I am 
hopeful, if competition on the streets does not become too severe, 
that an even better fortune is in store for you. 

Investments are lower by £206,000, at £15,057,000. This is due to 
the sale of £250,000 of London Electric Debenture Stock for the purpose 
of redeeming a first portion of the 6 per cent. Three-Year Notes, and 
to the liquidation of the Gearless Motor Omnibus Company, in which 
you had a holding. The assets of this Company were purchased 
outright by the London General Omnibus Co, Loans and interest 
receivable were less by £70,000, at £345,000, while on the other side of 
the account temporary loans were less by {190,000, at /910,000, 

This brings me to the subject of the reorganisation and recon- 
struction of your finances. The matter has engaged our earnest 
attention, yet, almost while we were discussing and canvassing the 
possibilities of the situation, it changed. First, the Income Tax was 
reduced by 1s. in the /, which alleviated the burden of the securities 
which could claim their interest payments free of tax. Then the 
foreign exchanges moved in favour of this country, and another 
heavy drain upon our resources was stayed. We have, as a result, 
been able in this last half- -year once more to meet the interest on the 
Income Bonds in full. Meanwhile the steady improvement in the 
price of money, and the special opportunity of obtaining the capital 
urgently wanted for the operating companies on the favourable 
terms afforded by the Trade Facilities Act removed to some extent 
the immediateness of the need for reconstruction. I am still of 


opinion, however, that some measure of financial reconstruction is 
requisite, and your Board is exploring the various means by which 
it can be brought about. 


The usual resolutions were put and carried. 
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THE MEANING OF 


MEANING 


A Study of the Influence of Language upon Thought 
By 
C. K. OGDEN and I. A. RICHARDS 


With an Introduction by Professor J. P. POSTGATE 


(President of the Philological Society) 
and Supplementary Essays by 


BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI, Px.D., D.Sc. 


(Lecturer in Social Anthropology at the London School of 
Sconomics), 


and F. G. CROOKSHANK, M_D., F.R.C.P. 


(Author of Influenza, etc.). 


Demy 8vo. pp. 544 + xxxii. Green Cloth Gilt, 12/6 net. 
Many people feel an increasing mistrust of 
argumentative methods. They conclude instinc- 
tively that too great a reliance is placed in forms of 
statement, and they realise that words constantly 
distort the views which they are used to express, 
and so give rise to endless confusions. Someone, 
they would suppose, has investigated the principles 
of Discussion; but they turn in vain to logicians, 
philosophers and grammarians. Here and there in 
Psychology useful suggestions may be found, and 
the late Lady Welby endeavoured to focus atten- 
tion on the subject in her What is Meaning?—but 
hitherto no book has dealt fully and scientifically 
with the influence of Language upon Thought. 


The degree to which the Authors have attained 
their object may be judged by the fact that one of 
the most distinguished living ethnologists, Dr. 
Bronislaw Malinowski, author of Argonauts of the 
Western Pacific, who has made a speciality of 
Linguistic Psychology, writes in his valuable supple- 
ment on Primitive Languages :— 

“They work out a new Science of Symbolism which 
has not merely a philosophical bearing, but possesses 
practical importance in dealing with the special, purely 
scientific problems of Meaning, Grammar, Psychology 
and Pathology of Speech . . . They account for the 
virtues and imperfections of present- -day language by 
a masterly analysis of the human mind in general.” 

The authors, though still of the younger genera- 
tion, have had exceptional opportunities for studying 
this subject. One of them, after taking a First 
Class in the Classical Tripos, founded, and has for 
over ten years edited, The Cambridge Magazine, is 
the translator of well-known works by Romain 
Rollond, Kerschensteiner, and Driesch, and the 
author of a volume on Continuation Schools which 
was said in an official French report to have been 
indirectly responsible for the form taken by the 
Education Act of 1918; the other is Lecturer and 
Supervisor in English and Moral Sciences at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

This volume, of nearly 600 attractively printed 
pages, and as little technical as the obvious com- 
plexity of the subject allows, can be profitably 
studied not only by specialists but by all who are 
concerned with Education, with Exposition, or with 
Expression, and who wish to make full use of the 
resources of language. 


From all Booksellers, price 12/6. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
68 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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stop. He calls the morning, ack emma; Bacchus (for some reason) 
William. Nature, indeed, makes him “sit up and take notice,” but 
only, later, to imagine a new star and name it Formaldehyde. 

Altogether his humour is apt to be of the knock-about, facetious 
order, and its chief merit is its vitality. It is brisk and fresh in expres- 
sion, if not always in inspiration. Mr. Bretherton styles himself a 
journalist-philosopher, though (if the distinction must be kept) 
the journalist is usually uppermost. There is at least one poem, “‘ Mentor 
Considers the Lilies,” which has elevation of thought and dignity of 
diction. The other poems are polished and ingenious. In his quieter 
moods Mr. Bretherton often lets fall admirable maxims and reflections 
without straining to heighten their eflect by cleverness. The unre- 
mitting coruscation of these essays and sketches is explained by the 
fact that they were written to divert readers of the Irish Times from 
consideration of political grievances. Pressed into a less arduous service 
his power of phrase and copious vocabulary would do themselves 
more justice. 


fiwa. By C. DatrympLe Betcrave. Lane. 15s. 

Siwa was many centuries ago the famous oasis of Jupiter Ammon, 
where Alexander heard the pleasant news that he was the son of 
agod. Mr. Belgrave spent nearly two years as an officer in the Egyptian 
Camel Corps in that remote and lonely oasis, and he has now written 
down his experiences in a volume which is very considerably superior 
to the average book of the kind. This is partly due to the fact that he 
possesses the natural and rare ability to write good, sound English 
prose by means of which he is able to convey to his readers some idea 
of what he thinks or a vivid picture of what he has seen. He is 
interested in the archeology and history of Siwa, in the character, 
customs, and mode of life of its present inhabitants, and he writes 
about everything which interests him with knowledge, simplicity, and 
sympathy. The result is a book which is both valuable and 
entertaining. 


Travels in Eastern Tibet. By Eric Te1caman. Cambridge University 
Press. 25s. 

Mr. Teichman was a member of the British Consular Service in 
China, and, as he says, “ followed the history of Sino-Tibetan relations 
from the Chinese side for many years.” Then in 1918, when hostilities 
broke out between the Chinese and Tibetans on the border, he acted 
as mediator between the combatants, and this necessitated his taking 
long journeys in many of the little-known regions of Eastern Tibet. 
His book is divided into two parts : the first contains a brief account 
of the relations between China and Tibet up to 1904, and a fairly 
detailed account of the relations between Tibet and the outside world 
since the British expedition of that year ; in the second part he gives a 
minute account of his own travels. The book is packed with informa- 
tion, but it is, probably, too detailed to attract the ordinary reader. 


The Outline of History. By H. G. Wetts. Definitive Edition. 
Cassell. 21s. 

The Outline of History is, we suppose, easily the most important 
book that has been published in the English language, and perhaps 
in | language, during the past decade. Mr. Wells attempted 
something which has never before been attempted on the same scale, 
and unmistakably he succeeded. He succeeded, that is to say, in 
writing a book of about half-a-million words which has not only 
already had a very large sale all over the world, but which is probably 
destined to be studied by tens of thousands of new young readers 

ear after year for peewee to come. It is possible that it will live 
onger than any of his other writings; almost certainly it will be 
more widely read. This is the fourth and “ definitive” edition, 
freshly revised and rearranged, with the author’s final corrections 
and a number of new diagrams and illustrations. In the introduction 
Mr. Wells offers his acknowledgments to over 100 persons who by 
criticisms or suggestions have contributed to the final text. 


THE CITY 


SUPPOSE that the Prudential Assurance Company’s 

annual report and accounts, and the report of the general 

meeting, are more widely advertised than those of any 
other company in the world; but there is one feature of the 
advertised reports which is unique, viz., that neither the report 
itself nor the account of the meeting contains any statement 
as to the rate of dividend distributed to the shareholders. It 
is extraordinary that to ascertain the dividend in the case of 
this world-famed public company has caused me more trouble 
than any other in all my experience. The card issued by the 
agency which supplies stockbrokers and others with daily 
details of companies omitted to give this important piece of 
information ; and when finally I thought I had run it to earth 
in the Stock Exchange Weekly Official Intelligence, I found it 
given as twenty-five per cent., which is manifestly wrong. 
On applying for the official report and accounts, my messenger 
was given a summarised document which did not contain the 
desired information, and when, finally, I secured the full report, 
there again no mention was made of the rate of dividend, but 


I was able to dig it out at last in the shape of an obscure item 
in the Profit and Loss account, which shows that £625,000 was 
allocated to the holders of fully paid shares. As these total 
£1,000,000 it appears that the dividend for the year was 62} 
per cent., and as I happen to know that the Prudential dividends 
are paid free of income tax, although that is not mentioned in 
the report and accounts, the year’s distribution is equivalent 
to about 84 per cent. If one takes the history of the company 
from its inception, the Prudential Assurance vies with Standard 
Oil as a profit earner, for of its capital of £1,000,000 in fully 
paid shares, less than ten thousand pounds was originally 
provided in cash, the remainder having been built up out of 
profits in the shape of share bonuses, etc., during the seventy- 
four years of the company’s existence. 
* * * 

Having thus drawn attention to the modesty of the Prudential 
with regard to its dividends, let us glance at some of the features 
to which it justifiably draws universal attention. One of the 
chief criticisms of industrial assurance, i.e., the collection of 
premiums on small insurance policies weekly or monthly 
from door to door, is that the ratio of expenditure to revenue 
is enormous. The Prudential has now brought this rate down 
from about 40 per cent. in 1920 to 36.92 in 1921 and 32.12 in 
1922, which, it states, is the lowest rate ever shown by a British 
industrial assurance company doing a large business. In its 
Industrial Branch the company last year received in premiums 
£14,386,587, and paid out in claims and surrenders only 
£5,028,402. That the agitation against the abuses of the 
industrial assurance system, which culminated in the Parmoor 
Commission, has not been without effect is shown by the fact 
that the Prudential has fully resumed the distribution of bonuses 
on policies, and that it now announces that “in respect of 
policies issued on or before 1st January last, the bonus will be 
made by means of a simple addition to the policy just as with 
the ordinary business ”’—but with the proviso that it shall 
not vest in the policy until fifteen years’ premiums have been 
paid. As the company’s report states, “the declaration of a 
bonus as a reversionary addition to the sum assured marks a 
further and important stage in the development of industrial 


assurance.”’ 
* * * 


The following figures will give an idea of the size of this 
gigantic insurance company. At the end of 1922 there were 
in the Ordinary Branch 1,129,620 policies for a total of 
£157,836,125 and in the Industrial Branch 23,897,635 policies 
for a total of £370,459,350 (it will be noticed that in the Industrial 
Branch the average sum assured is less than £16). The balance 
sheet shows that the Life assurance funds now amount to no 
less than £137,909,540, with additional investment reserve 
funds of £4,250,000. At the meeting held at the end of last 
week the chairman stated that the company’s holdings of 
British Government securities was now £70,649,000 or 48 per 
cent. of the total assets, whilst in 1913 the corresponding figure 
was only 2 per cent. It is satisfactory to observe that the 
chairman stated that the Prudential did not propose to offer 
any opposition to the principles upon which the Industrial 
Assurance Bill now before Parliament (resulting from the 
Parmoor Commission) is based. This Bill, it may be mentioned, 
compels the industrial assurance offices to give a surrender 
value to every policy in existence over a fixed term, and to 
make clear to each insurer his rights in respect of the policy. 

* * ok 

It is surprising what a lot of miscellaneous information one 
can pick up from bank reports. Connoisseurs of port wine 
will be interested to learn that, according to the correspondent 
of the London and Brazilian Bank in Portugal, “ the stocks 
of good wines of 1920-1921 are about exhausted in the Douro 
district, and the large consignments by speculators of inferior 
qualities of wines to the auction sales in London, in order to 
profit by the low rates of exchange at present ruling, have had a 
prejudicial effect on the ordinary trade.” It is surprising also 
to find that France consumes a large amount of Portuguese 
wine. During the eleven months of last year ending in Novem- 
ber, Portugal shipped 48,000 pipes of port wine to Britain and 
74,000 pipes of table wines to France. Our principal export 
to Portugal appears to be dried codfish, which should certainly 
be successful in raising a thirst ; during the last three months 
of the year we shipped 74,697 cwts. of that delicacy to Oporto. 
From the Anglo-South American Bank circular, in a report from 
Madrid, I learn that last year’s grape crop was the second 
biggest for some years past, it having amounted to 41,504,378 
quintals (the quintal is a little short of 2 ewts.) of which 39,461,000 


was used in the manufacture of wine. 
A. Emm Davies. 
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ORDINARY BRANCH. 


£309,446 2s. 7d., the single premiums amountin 
of £109,822 4s. 6d. over the previous year. 
pect oT RIA under matured endowment assurances. 


to £18,398 6s. 


£37,558,773 3s. 
Th 


$d. 


ocmAy BRANCH 
n this 
year. The CLAIMS PAID amounted to £1,532,437 8s. 2d 
: The TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME for the year amounted to 
previous 7 ar 
is now 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3lst DECEMBER, 1922. 


In this Branch the number of POLICIES ISSUED was 37,304, assurin 
The PR 
he CLAIMS PAID amounted to £1,099,830 9s. 3d., including £559,950 Os. Od. paid to living 


Branch the PREMIUM INCOME amounted to £3,493,577 14s. 8d., being an increase of £201,746 6s. 7d. over the previous 
hese figures include the corresponding items in the Sickness Assurance 
£6,121,990 Os. 8d., bei i 
ear. 

he CLAIMS PAID in the year amounted to £2,632,267 17s. 5d. and the total paid in claims since the establishment of the Company 


7d. 
e TOTAL ASSETS of the Company now amount to £23,948,396 18s. 6d., being an increase during the year of £2,335,969 13s. Od. 


£4,259,337 10s. Od., at a yearly renewal premium income of 
MIUM INCOME WAS £2,628,412 6s. Od., being an increase 


ccount. 
ing an increase of £311,568 lls. 1d. over the 




















G al Balance Sheet of the Refuge Assurance Company Limited as at 31st December, 1922. 

: x _. LIABILITIES. £ s. d. ASSETS—Continued. z s. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital, paid up ...........s-sesseseeeeeeeeereees 300,000 0 0 Foreign Government Securities 634,043 6 8 
Ordinary Branch Assurance Fund ..........0..:sssseeeeseeee 16,631,455 18 0 Do. Provincial do. 13,696 9 7 
Ordinary Branch Investments Reserve Fund ............ 625,000 0 0 Do. Municipal do. 178,700 9 9 
Industrial Branch Assurance Fund ..... yo seeesserescoesecce 5,917,129 4 3 Railway and other Debentures and Debenture Stocks 
Industrial Branch Investments Reserve Fund ............ 75,000 0 0 —=—=BEGURS GRE FOGG cocccccccccescacccccecesvocosocqooscges 4,302,723 19 3 
Sta Pension Fund ......ccccoscccscsccossscocescesosccccccccccesee 160,000 0 0 Railway and other Preference and Guaranteed Stocks 778,582 1 § 
Provision for Income Tax on War Stock Interest and Do. and other Ordinary Stocks .........:cssssecseseees 225,433 13 0 

er SRS UE BES ccvcnctscccssccssecncesesnanee 139,811 16 3 Tg Seman Aes es aE ae 45,686 15 6 
—— Freehold Ground Rents ...... 7,065 12 3 
£23,948,396 18 6 House and Office Property $38,733 5 0 
ASSETS. £ s. d. Agents’ Balances ............cceeseseeseseeeeeeeserseseeceseseneens 75,728 2 3 
Mortgages on Property within the United Kingdom ... 2,408,056 7 11 Outstanding Premiums... £372,621 13 8 
Loans on Parochial and other Public Rates ............ 1,168,018 18 3 Less Abatement to provid ter 
BD: . SUIIIIIIIIIIIS iad otal aathitea eens neal eiasineninanae 10,960 2 0 alia, for Loss of Revenue......... £157,251 3 9 
Do. Stocks and Shares 3 00 - ee 215,370 9 11 
Do. Companies Policies within their Surrender Do. Interest, Dividends, and Rents (less 
SEE iicriiadch vichiegalbedsbddantbetivetsoenieninindstenine 1,358,705 0 0 Income tax) «:sreeerscerersssreessesezeses renee 18,928 5 7 
INVESTMENTS : — Interest accrued but not payable (less Income Tax) ... 246,283 6 10 
Deposit with the High Court ( £40,000 3} per cent. Casn:— 

SNRIIIIEN TAINED ois snccetndatenainnecnsunditinvnnienivinscenens 24,590 0 0 On Deposit ....-..-+----0+verssversersreesserssessesssesssnserees 172,500 0 0 
British Government Securities .........:.0ss00ssseeseseeeees 872,915 14 6 In hand and on Current Account .........0ssseesseees 385,761 10 10 
Municipal and County Securities, United Kingdom ... 443,808 111 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities ............ ,272,285 411 

Do. Provincial do. ———eseesseesees 117,285 13 9 —_—_—_——— 
Do. ee 23,034 7 § £23,948,396 18 6 



















Tastes 8. "Proctor } Managing Directors. 


c J. Proctor Green, 
onert Moss, Secretary. Ww 


. H. Aupcrort, F.1.A. 


\ General Managers. 


James S. Proctor, Chairman. 


Jno. T. Suvtrt, ‘ 
J. Wiicocx Horcate } Directors. 





possession and safe custody on the 3lst December, 1922. 
Manchester, 21st February, 1923. 


_ We report that we have audited the foregoing Balance Sheet and have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. 
our opinion the said Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according 
to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the Books of the Company. 

We have examined the Cash transactions (Receipts and Payments) affecting the Accounts of the Company’s Assets and Investments for the 
year ending 31st December, 1922, and we find the same in good order and j 
securities representing the Assets and Investments stated in the foregoing 


In 


Ve have also examined the Deeds and other 
that they remained in the Company's 
ALTON, WATTS & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 


roperly vouched. 
alance Sheet and we one, 











| THE HUMAN HAIR — 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,”’ “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
“ Everybody should read this book.””—Scotsman. 


y 
) “The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 


eo nen > preservation and restoration of 
“ ts ys lor the and res on 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
Belgra 


117 St. George's Road, via, London, 8.W.1 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 











AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 

The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £50,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,500,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 





Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 








W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 











We care for your clothes 
better than a valet could 


A subscriber to our “ Valet Contract 
Service” has his clothes kept in perfect 
condition at a cost of about ld. per 
day. The clothes are collected regu- 
larly, carefully cleaned and pressed, 
and minor repairs are attended to 
without charge. Please write for 
booklet explaining details. 


Achille Serre L: 


Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 
Branches and Agents Everywhere. 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Even the healthiest rson is liable 
to disablement or death from accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


























WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1847. 
N INVITATION to subscribe for shares in this Company 
appears on the back page of this issue of “ The New States- 
man.” Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
WOOLWICH EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY, 113 POWIS 
STREET, WOOLWICH, S.E. 18. 
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ART EXHIBITION. 


LECTURES, ETC. 





INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 


T HE 


Exhibition of works by contemporary French painters isse, 
Moreau, Segonzac, Derain, Bonnard, Frelaut, Friesz, Viaminck, Lion etc. 
and drawings by 
PAUL CEZANNE. 


Exhibition open daily til March 24th: 10o—5. Sat.: ro—xz. 
(i ding catalogue and tax) 1s. 


Mra h a’ 
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SCHOOLS. 
She HILL FARM, Stockbury, Kent, lies on the ridge of hills 


between Maidstone and Sittingbourne. It is a farm where the usual 

seasonal operations are carried on; it is also a centre for those interested 
in various aspects of open-air education. Its adequate buildings provide accom- 
modation for groups of students, reading parties, girl guides and scouts and any 
who may wish to extend their knowledge of country pursuits and outdoor sciences. 
A Spring Vacation School will be held here from March 29th to April gth. The 
course of study will include Gardening, Craftwork and the outdoor study of plant 
and animal life.—All enquiries to the Secretary, The Hill Farm, Stockbury. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.—Three 
Entrance Scholarships, value {30 to £60, on the result of an Examination to 
be held in June, 1923, for girls between the ages of 12 and 15. Application 

to be made before March 24th.—Full information may be obtained from the 
SecrETARY, Harrogate College. 


S Ber GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
——— house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis and the Misses 
NVILLB. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons given in Dalcroze 

Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 
—— reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicnotts and the Misses 
NVILLE. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrks. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School 


LETUS SORTE MEA. 

HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 

diligence, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References on 
application to Mrs. GERTRUDE Brxrp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No. : 
Northwood 311. 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, paapge nth a all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year errard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully oat 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHInBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGBET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELP. 


| a mae tae SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel- 
lectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. Practical 
occupations made integral part of school life and related to intellectual work, 
an usual subjects ; also Economics, Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc. Practical 
g in citi ip and individual responsibility. Girls, 8-18 ; Boys, 8-13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 



































ING HOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY.— 
A SCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14. Examination in June. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. —Consult ANGLO-SWISS 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 18 Mousquines, Lausanne. No charge for 
advice about schools. For information about other facilities, families and 

pensions, enclose P.O. 2s. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
+ al 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to ie Warpven, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals Dry — ina Ly healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages a simple, nappy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

oun is delightfully atua in its own greunds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 

NCIPAL. 


S* MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fee from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Read, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become T ers of Gymnastics. om = as 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the S 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per m.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 




















WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: Sir THomas W. H. Inskip, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal : Miss E. C. Lopce#, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £75, the others of £50, will be 
offered for competition in April, 1923. A certain number of EX. 
HIBITIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


| LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from RB&GISTRAR. 


) ig INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for ladies; 
all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. erg iy turkeys, 
geese. Two vacancies.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. — 


ARTICUL ARS of LE CT TURES, . DEMONST RATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley * * Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the SECRETARY, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OMAN SPEAKER and ORGANISER required for temporary 


post (9 to 1o months) under the Society for the Oversea Settlement of 

British Women, 3/4, Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2. Candilates must 
be experienced and should preferably have knowledge of Oversea conditions. Salary 
at rate of £400 to £500 per annum. 


XFORD M.A. (29), high academic distinctions, barrister, 
lifelong member Labour Party, with extended administrative and pro- 
pagandist experience, fluent speaker, linguist and litterateur, seeks whole 

or part time appointment of political, literary, administration or organising character. 
—Box 856, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


» ESPONSIBLE SECRETARIAL POST desired by Gentleman 
(33) of imtellectual interests. Experienced Administrator—Public Service 
and Business—with a knowledge of affairs, and legal acumen. Lucid and 

Salient writer with a fine discrimination.—Box 855, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
BACHELOR (public school man), already holding small public 
secretarial post, is anxious for wider interests, would give half-time secretarial 
services in the house to a busy professional man in return for comfortable 
quarters at 3-4 guineas weekly. Neighbourhood of Tate Gallery preferred. No 
boarding-house.—-Box 854, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2 
~EARCHES and COPYING at British Museum, Somerset House, 
&c. ; also Genealogies.—Box No. 848, NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


every description intelligently and promptly executed Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 









































oe Duplicating executed. Good work. Quick 
deliveries.—FREEMAN’S BUREAU, Brookside, Knaresborough. 





5 iy 4 skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 
copying work undertaken.—Miss WareErs, Tugela, Olton, near Birmingham, 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tuz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free .... 308. od. 
Six Months ,, 5) .«. 158. Od, 
One Quarter ,, 5) «.. 7% 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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TO BE LET AND WANTED. 


~O LET, Furnished Flat. Two reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 

kitchen. Overlooking Parliament !Hill Fields. From April 15th. Six 

months or longer. a w = week.—Apply Miss ADLER, 35 Clevedon 
\Mansions, Highgate Road, 


ERTS.—-Small Sh Cottage, Furnished. 3 Beds. Entirely 
H Rural. 27 miles. from London. {16 for 3 months.—Write No. 20510 


CLARKS ADVERTISING SERVICE, 57 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 
ARGE STUDIO and Bedroom, furnished. 
river. Bath, geyser. April to October. 2 per week. 

O LET, Cotswold village, small Furnished House. Studio, 
= living-room, sitting-room, bedroom, bathroom, kitchen, garden. July, 
August, September.—Box 851, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
VERY comfortable Country Home offered to elderly gentleman. 
South bedroom and sitting room; with board. Close to golf, sea, river.— 
Box 849, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











Three windows on 
References.— Miss 





McCrRossan, 126 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 5.W. 10. 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








ANTED, by Woman Graduate, in quiet private house, bracing 
district, unfurnished quarters, with some attendance, early tea, and bath, 


Garden or balcony essential.—SmitH, 15 Madingley Road, Cambridge. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS DE LUXE. 
Est. 1900. Tel. 1667 Sydenham. 
March 28th.—ITALY 5 weeks A gns. 


April 17th.—SPAIN and TANGIER .- : 5 weeks 25 guns. 
Later: DOLOMITES, NORWAY and SWEDEN, INDIA and GRYLON. 
N. S&S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exurs. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, 
Established in 1819. 

OOKS. —Who’s Who, 1922, 22s. post free ; Herbert Spencer's 
Works, 16 vols., £4 1os., best Edit. cost {ro ros. ‘Cox's Adventures on the 
Columbia River, 1831, rare, 2 vols., £6 6s.; Burton's Goa and the Blue 

Mountains, 1851, £3 38. ; urton’s Il Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 yols., 1893, 
&? 10s. ; Burton's First Footsteps in East Africa, 1894, 308.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. 
¢ Luxe, only 200 done, £3 10s.; Cave’s Book of Ceylon, 1908, 308.; Cave’s Ruined 
Cities of Ceylon, 1897, £3 3s.; Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond, 1897, 308. ; 
Flora of Mentone, by Moggridge, 1874, £3 38. ; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 
1921, by Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58. Gautier’s Works, “ Mad. de 
Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., {5 tos.; Bernard Shaw's Dramatic Opinions, 
2 vols., 1916, 258. ; oo of Ibsenism, 1891, rst Edit., 308.; Three Plays 
for Puritans, 1st Edit., 1901, 258.; Irene Osgood’s Servitude, illus. Edit., 21s.; Wil- 
fred Blunt’s A New Pilgrimage, "rst Edit., 1889, 258.; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, 
£2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d. ; Gotch’s The English 
Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308. ; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 
14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 
1st Edit., 13s.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruikshank, 15826, 
£10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine 
lot, {21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 
7 vols., {2 28. ; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 
done, {6 6s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 78.; Wilde's Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


LITERARY. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ArTHuR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 
F. de BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
Wy MSS. criticised and placed. Typewriting, and proof- 


reading carefully executed.—F. pe Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 

















V ANTED, Short Sketches (400 words) depicting scenes and 
episodes in life. Beginners’ work welcomed.—Reply Box 853, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 





k= BOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RoGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 
OCKINGHAM.—Westward Ho! North Devon. Vegetarian 
Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.—Particulars, Miss Fou. 








EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. Write for 

Prospectus.—LITTLEDEAN HOUSE, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 


UTHORS.—Wanted, Collections of Original Poems for publica- 


tion in small volume form. New talent specially sought.—Write, MorLanp, 





Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. Est. 1905 
UTHORS.—Sell your work. Send even rejected Articles, 
Stories, Poems, Plays, Scenarios, Music.—HArrison LITERARY AGENCY, 


77 Chamber Street, London, E. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADY, living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 
6 years to educate with her own two little girls. Qualified Froebe! and 
Montessori governess. Exceptional opportunity and terms to suitable child.— 

Box 857, New STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street. Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 











SECOND 
CHAMBER 
PROBLEM 


WHAT THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES HAS TO TEACH US 








CONTENTS: 


The House of Lords and its Future 
By Professor J. H. Morgan. 
The Second Chamber in Australia 
By Professor W. Harrison Moore. 
The French Senate 
By Robert Dell. 
The Labour Party and a Second Chamber 
By Philip Snowden, M.P. 

The Legislative Council of New Zealand 
By The Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 
Second Chambers in Canada 

By George M. Wrong. 
Constitutional Checks and Balances 
y Lord Esher. 
The United States Senate 
By Sydney Brooks. 
Second Chambers in Germany 
By Dudley Ward. 

Second Chambers in South Africa 
Upper Chambers in Other European Countries. 
Select Bibliography of 
Second Chamber Theory and Practice. 








First published on February 7, 1914, as a Supplement te 
THe New SratEsMAN. 
ONE SHILLING. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


: 
ia 





(= REQUIRED for NEW STATESMAN complete from first 

number in 1913 to date, unbound. Half proceeds will be given by advertiser 
to a Children’s Hospital.—Box 858, New STATESMAN, 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


to Great Queen 





REFORMED INNS. 
A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s. House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secretary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








NFANT or delicate Child received in nurse’s private home on the 
I South Downs, one mile from sea. Natural development aimed at. Out- 
door life and carefully arranged diet. Ideal for petit mal cases.—Nort, 

The Bungalow, Hindover Vale, Seaford. 


PHOLSTERY.—“ The Chair that makes going to bed a trouble.” 
Always Jolly. Never Passé. “‘ Buoyant” Chairs from £6 15s. seen at 
Percy SmytTs, Lt1p., 9 Dorset Street, W. 1. 


OOK PLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
Ospornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 











EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive pri par, list 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon Turnine Co. (Dept. “E”), 

97 Downs * Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston, 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 


Fourteen Guineas per pose. Company Reports, 
Notices, and Balance Sheets Eighteen eas. 
Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 

EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 





VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THz MANAGER, 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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Woolwich Equitable Building Society 


(Incorporated under the Building Societies Acts.) 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 





TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED - - £2,000,000 








Issue of £100,000 Preference Shares of £50 each bearing 
interest at the rate of 4% per cent. per annum (free of 
income tax) payable on 30th June and 31st December 








PROSPECTUS. 








HE object of the present issue of shares is to provide funds to meet the continued and, in fact, increasing demand for 
mortgages on the part of purchasers of house property, consequent upon the impossibility of renting a house. 


The WOOLWICH EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY was established in the year 1847 for the purpose of making 


advances on mortgage to those who, not possessing sufficient available capital of their own, were desirous of acquiring house 
property for occupation or investment. 

The Society has always paid the full rates of interest on its various classes of shares, and has accumulated a Reserve 
Fund of £150,000, equal to 74 per cent. of the Total Assets. 


Securit In accordance with the Society's Rules, the amount of Preference Shares issued cannot exceed two-thirds 
y- of the amount of Investment Shares for the time being outstanding, and such shares have priority in 
payment, both as to capital and interest, over all other shares in the Society. The net earnings for the year ended 30th 
September, 1922, after payment of all expenses of management, income tax, and interest on deposits, amounted to £88,105, 
while the amount required to cover the interest on all Preference Shares in force at that date was only £14,060 per annum. 


The assets consist almost entirely of first mortgages on properties which are largely in the occupation of the mortgagors, 
so that the security offered to Shareholders in the Society is equivalent to that of a mortgage, with the added advantage 
that owing to the wide area over which the advances are distributed the risk of loss is reduced to a minimum. The Society 
does not build houses, finance builders, or engage in speculative transactions of any description. 


The following is a summary of the Balance Sheet for the year ended 30th September, 1922 :— 








Liabilities. Assets. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Investment Shares one “ ... 996,475 11 0O Due on Mortgages aiid — . 1,859,804 2 7 

Preference Shares ome aa ... 312,450 0 O Investments in Trustee Securities ~ 163,624 15 10 

Deposits, etc. ... rm “ae ... 490,207 7 9 Cash at Bankers its eS jas 17,471 13 7 
Accrued Interest rH aed ae 11,500 0 0O 
Reserve Fund, Undivided Profits, etc. ... 230,267 13 3 

22,040,900 12 0O £2,040,900 12 0 











Income Tax is paid by the Society under a special 
Advantages Offered to Investors. arrangement with the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
and Shareholders and Depositors are EXEMPT FROM PAYMENT OF INCOME TAX on interest received from the Society. 
With Income Tax at 5s. in the £, four and a half per «ent. net is equivalent to six per cent. Jess tax. 
All Shares in the Society are withdrawable in full on three months’ notice, so that a Member desirous of realising his 
investment is not obliged to accept whatever may be the market value of his shares at the moment, but on giving due notice 
is entitled to have returned to him the whole amount invested with interest to date. 


Although in its inception a local institution, the WOOLWICH EQUITABLE BUILDING 
Future Prospects. SOCIETY is now the largest Building Society in the South of England. Advances are 


made on properties in London and the Home Counties, and its Shareholders reside in all parts of the United Kingdom and 
the remotest Colonies. The amount of business of the highest class offered to the Society is continually increasing, and in 
view of the fact that the public are now realising more fully the advantages of “Home Ownership,” opportunities for further 


expansion are unlimited. 


Copies of the full Prospectus of the Society, giving particulars of other classes of shares available, and of the last 
Balance Sheet, may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY 


113 Powis Street, Woolwich, S.E. 18. 
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